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Dining at Luna’s 


By Maser Crare Crart, Author of Hawaii Nei 


UNA’S, as you 

will recall, if you 
have ever explored 
cosmopolitan San 
Francisco, is at the 
heart of little Mex- 
ico, in the famous 
Quartier Latin. of 
me; -the western city, 
ma| hard. by the foot of 
the church of Mex- 


Our, Lady of Guad- 
. aloupe, in a region 
soft sounds and 

harsh. smells, where 

éars are sensitive 
and noses are not. 

You may*know Luna’s by. its. quaint 
exterior. There are only one or two build- 
ings in the city like it—trelics of the old 
days “before the Gringo came,” when ceil- 
ings were low, and roofs were peaked, and 
balconies on which the senoritas might dis- 
port themselves ran around the second 
stories. The balcony still clings to the dizzy 
wall, but with such spider-web tenure that 
only the wraith of a senorita might safely 
walk there. 

Luna’s has been established since 1872, 
which is ancient history in the west. Where 
American occupation is but fifty years old, 
twenty-eight years seems an eon. Oddly 
enough, the patrons of this fonda, as they 
call restaurants below the Rio Grande, are 
in the main Americans. Luna, who is him- 
self of Guadalajara, and patriotic, does not 


ico’s patron saint, 


like to confess it, but will, under suasion, 
admit that he prefers his foreign clientele. 
It is a fact that the Mexicans in San Fran- 
cisco are of but two classes—the very well- 
to-do and the very poor. The very well- 
to-do have excellent cuisines of their own 
and they go to Luna’s only for an occa- 
sional dinner or a lark; the very poor would 
be glad to go there, but Luna does not seek 
their patronage. 

‘The inside of the restaurant is not as 
interesting -as the exterior. It has been 
Yankeeized, and has not progressed beyond 
the caster and Nottingham stage—Notting- 
ham curtains at the show windows, Not- 
tingham ‘curtdins;. picturesquely rent here 
and there, at the double doors, plated silver 
casters, with tarnished mustard pot askew 
and tarnished vinegar cruet akimbo, at every 
table, and a superfluity of oaken chairs with 
brass bindings! Doubtless these furnish- 
ings are the joy of their master’s heart— 
such an attraction has the foreign for all of 
us—but the American would prefer Mexi- 
can zarapes in place of the dirty cur- 
tains, native pots, and a water jar or 
two, and Spanish chairs, after the Mission 
pattern. 

On shelves behind the little counter stand 
many bottles of claret, some of them of 
American manufacture, more of them of 
“dago red,” as the wine native to the 
quarter is called. When grapes are cheap 
almost every house in San Francisco’s 
foreign quarter is turned into a winery, 
and the family squeezes out the juice 
in little hand presses. There is no tread- 
ing out the vintage with bare feet, as 
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in the old days. Some of this wine is for 
home consumption; much of it overflows 
into the fondas and the cheap Italian and 
Mexican saloons. It is preferred by the 
dark-skinned inhabitants when it is wretch- 
edly new and marvelously intoxicating. 
The best way to do at Luna’s is to take 
the table d’hote dinner, which costs, includ- 
ing wine, but fifty cents. The repast varies 
nightly as to its principal dishes, but the 
side dishes remain the same, and the meal, 
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render baking almost an impossibility ; per- 
haps they prefer the semi-liquid form. At 
any rate one could paddle through a Mexi- 
can bill of fare with a spoon far more grace- 
fully than with a fork. 

There was, at the small table where we 
sat, beside the caster and the glasses an 
the bottle of native claret, a glass sauc 
plate of small red kernels, which might have 
been salted filberts, but were not. I helped 
myself to one of these morsels, for I hax 


NOT A VERY IMPOSING EXTERIOR, THIS FAR-FAMED LUNA’S 


after Mexican custom, spreads itself out in 
many courses, each consisting of a single 
dish. The Mexicans rarely serve related 
dishes together, as we do. Their cuisine, it 
seems to me, is not as advanced as ours in 
the scale of gastronomy, and lacks variety 
in seasoning and cooking. Mexican cook- 
ery has scarcely progressed beyond the stew 
and almost everything is served swimming 
in juice. Perhaps it is because the char- 
coal fires and primitive ovens of Mexico 


resolved to sample everything, no matter 
how forbidding. But I did not retain the 
unknown morsel long. It proved to be a 
peppercorn, so hot, so terribly tongue-bit- 
ing, that 1 was glad to expe! it, with more 
haste than grace. It took several tumblers 
of stale water from the smoky decanter to 
check the coughing fit that followed, and 
which returned at intervals. This irritant 
proved to be nothing less than a chiletipin, 
the hottest kind of pepper known. Yet so 
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calloused does the human palate become that 
Americans who dine regularly at Luna’s 
pour out a handful of these globules of 
solid fire and chew them as_ they 
would popcorn. Fondness for the chile- 
tipins argues either a well-tanned inte- 
rior or asbestos linings, in the opinion of 
ihe novitiate. 

The waiter 


He was the only Ganymede in sight. Appar- 
ently his spotted apparel and his battered 
face did not disturb in any measure the 
Mexican patrons of the place. In the 
kitchen, where the walls were smoked in a 
Rembrandtesque effect, were two Mexican 
cooks—a woman chef, with a man to help. 

Our first 
course was a 


who shuffled 
forth to serve 
us was not 
»repossessing . 
Something 
lreadful had 
happened to 
one of his 
eyes, Which 
was not only 
sightless, but 
twice as large 
as its mate, 
and inclined to 
lie on his 
cheek. One 
sleeve of his 
greasy alpaca 
jacket had 
almost sev- 
ered its con- 
nection with 
the rest of the 
coat, and his 
throat was col- 
larless. He 
answered to 
the name of 
“Dick,” smiled 
constantly and 
horribly, and 
looked not at. 
all like a Mex- 
icano. But as 


sort of relish, 
a potato salad, 
with plenty of 
sliced onions. 
A pepper 
sauce, which 
they call chile- 
verde and 
which means, 
of course, 
green peppers, 
was served 
with the salad. 
It was not un- 
like our chile 
sauce, only 
hotter, and it 
remained on 
the table 
throughout the 
meal in order 
to add piquan- 
cy to any dish 
that seemed 
to need it, 
though the 
dominant fla- 
vor of every 
dish was 
pepper. 
Thesoup 
was a_vege- 
table affair, 
rather watery, 


he left the. 


dining room 
he called out 
his orders into 
the grimy kitchen in a voluble flow of 
vowels and soft gutturals, which proved his 
relationship with the mother country. We 
christened him “The Man from Mexico.” 


A MEXICAN BEAUTY 


I thought, and 
certainly lack- 
ing in pun- 
gency, or did it 
only seem so after the chileverde? Bits of 
carrot swam in it, with vermicelli and, most 
toothsome of all, garvanzo, or Mexican peas, 
which have a flavor all their own. The 
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background of the soup was chicken, and 
with it was served Mexican bread, which is 
baked like French bread, in round loaves, 
which are-never cut. Unless the portions be 
broken off they become soggy. The bread 
has something the flavor of whole wheat 
and made of flour far coarser than ours. 
Stewed brains formed the next course. 
They looked a bit sloppy, but the taste was 
not displeasing; in fact, appearances count 
for little with Mexican food. Eggs and 
green peppers had been stewed with the 
brains, and the dish was seasoned with 
Mexican sage. Each course was flavored 
with a different Mexican herb, and little 
bunches of these, hung in tufts around the 
Rembrandt kitchen, lent it a likeness to the 
attics of old New England. After the 
brains came sheep’s feet, patas de borrego, 
the Mexicans call them. These, too, had 
been stewed, and the flesh was tender and 
delicate. The sauce served with them was 
made of the expressed juice of a Mexican 
seed called ajonjoli. This seed does not 
grow in this country and has no English 
equivalent. It has a peculiar tang all its 
own, and is at once both hot and sweet. 
The stuffed peppers which followed are 
general favorites. I do not know whether 
or not they are seen on tables east of the 
Rockies, but they have become a favorite 
entree at Pacific coast hotels, and are served 


at many formal dinners. Green Mexican. 


imported peppers are used at Luna’s. The 
seeds are chopped with panela, which is 
Mexican cheese, and are held together with 
white of egg, which forms in tough white 
strings. The outside of the pepper is cov- 
ered with dough before the baking, and the 
finished product is delicious. 

People who have been over the line at 
El Paso talk learnedly of enchiladas and 
chile con carne, never dreaming that the 
latter term, which obviously means chile 
with meat, is a vulgarism, coined by 
intruders from “the States” for a dish 
which, among cultured Mexicans, is always 
called “temole.” At Luna’s the enchiladas 
wete served first. They are the Mexican 
equivalent of a sandwich, and are the com- 
bination of a tortilla, the flat Mexican pan- 


cake, and a meat stuffing. The meat is 
placed in the center of the tortilla, which is 
then curled about it like a jelly roll. The 
interior in this case was made of chorizo 
(sausage) with grated cheese, and grated 
cheese was sprinkled over the outside, as 
on a mince pie. The cheese was decidedly 
strong, and the combination with meat did 
not appeal to me. Far better was the 
temole with tortillas, which followed. The 
tortillas were yet warm and we committed 
the solecism of buttering them. They are 
composed of pounded corn meal and water, 
flattened and baked quickly on a hot sheet 
of iron—in Mexico, often as not, placed 
across two stones between which a fire 
smolders. Tortillas must be baked quickly, 
then turned and given a quick bake on thie 
other side. So prepared, they have that 
sweetly delicious taste of corn which makes 
an American palate in Europe or Asia sick 
with longing. In Mexico, the tortilla and 
its elaboration, the enchilada, are almost 
the sole articles of food of the peon. Give 
an Indian boy a centavo and you will see 
him disappear within the nearest fonda, 
where he buys an enchilada and comes out 
buried ear deep in toothsomeness, which he 
swallows gratefully as he rushes along the 
street. 

Our temole which accompanied the tor- 
tilla was made of stewed veal, cooked with 
two or three kinds of peppers, which taste 
all alike to Americans, but run a gamut of 
exquisite flavors to the sensitive, heat-loving 
palate of the Mexicano. The temole, like 
everything else, was spiced and seasoned 
with foreign herbs, and was pronounced a 
chef d’ouvre by the gourmets at the next 
table. With this dish, which formed the 
very backbone of the feast, «were served the 
frijoles, another dish dear to every Califor- 
nian, and, like the tamale and the stuffed 
pepper, found on almost every American 
table. These frijoles were the only dish 
served in anything like Spanish style. They 
came on in little bowls of the dark, unglazed 
pottery of Luna’s beloved Guadalajara, and 
they were served piping hot. The frijole 
is the brown Spanish bean, which grows 
luxuriantly beside the lima bean in south- 
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ern California, and is much esteemed for its 
rich, nutty flavor. These had been fried in 
butter and well seasoned, and were served 
in their proper setting, steaming and rich 
in their own juice. We testified to our 
enjoyment by scraping those little pots as 
pots of Boston beans were never scraped. 

And then the duice. In Mexico this is 
a generic term. Everything sweet is dulce, 
whether it be a jelly, a stiff jam, a marma- 
lade, a molasses candy, a sugar plum or a 
stewed fruit. .In this case the dulce was 
stewed pears, a very simple, pleasant end- 
ing for so rich a feast. Then came the 
hlack coffee—with cognac, if you choose— 
and a package of Mexican cigaros, or cig- 
arets, of the sort they smoke in the land 
where everyone indulges, even refined 
women whose skin is like a tea rose, and 
whose hands are of satiny smoothness. 

We had lingered long at the feast and 
darkness had dropped down upon the Quar- 
ter and Luna’s. Outside in the main room, 
diners of Latin blood were still breaking 
bread together. That was where the pepper 
sauces and the chiles, served in a hundred 
different ways, were eaten with gusto. 


\ soft-eyed Mexican woman with shining 
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black hair ate at the table with an old 
woman in a mantilla, and with a child 
whose skin was as brown as if he had not 
been born in a northern clime. They feasted 
on chiles, and the hot things warmed their 
blood as the sun does under the brilliantly 
blue heavens of Old Mexico. Outside, the 
night was as cold as is possible for Cali- 
fornia. A penetrating breeze whistled 
down from the north, and the denizens of 
the Quarter hurried by. Women with black 
shawls over their heads made more haste 
than the lazy Latin blood is counted capable 
of, and in all the block outside there was 
not a hat to be seen—nothing but black 
tapalos, which give the women the look of 
hooded nuns. 

Someone turned in through the door of 
Luna’s, a whiff of onion-laden air was 
blown out, but our nostrils, like all the rest, 
were immune by this time. The soft gut- 
turals and the flowing vowels we still heard, 
but the smells that had annoyed us just now 
touched us not. We had discovered the 
secret of the Mexican’s imperturbable nose. 
Having eaten of the forbidden vegetable, 
the gateway of smell was barred to us, for 
the time being, and we could smell no more. 


Personally Conducted Hints on Housekeeping 


By Octave THANET 


II—The Confessions of an Average Housekeeper 


| OUGHT to walk humbly when I attack 

the servant trouble, because, to be hon- 
est, I have had very little trouble. I have 
had households ranging from one negro girl, 
half grown physically, and infantile men- 
tally, and one “trifling” negro man, to six 
or eight compétent servants. Sometimes 
my domestics have been black, sometimes 
white, and generally of both colors. But I 
have never had any especial difficulty in 
getting fairly good assistants, and for some 
years have had most excellent maids and 
good men. Alas, that it should be so, but 
I fear my faults and not my virtues are 


responsible for much of this good fortune, 
so far’as it belongs to me and not to my 
housekeeping partner. We have paid wages 
not out of our consciences, but out of our 
corrupt desires for peace and comfort; we 
have paid higher wages than we needed to 
pay to secure the best article with our 
imported talent ; and we have paid the wick- 
edly small wage of the country to the 
oppressed Africans whom we do not import. 
We have thus saved enough to afford to 
dress the oppressed up in neat liveries, so 
much better than their ordinary garb that 
it seems to them like pomp and splendor; 
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and to give them candy and cigars, and hire 
so many that they have a good time 
together. This is an indefensible (according 
to the grimmer moralists), but extremely 
profitable course of conduct. 


Then we have not, we confess, kept that 
unflinching watch on the garbage can which 
the thrifty demand. If too great toll went 
to it—well, we live in the country, where 
nothing is wasted, for after the colored 
brother has had his morsel, there are always 
the chickens waxing plump and vigorous 
on a varied diet. We have put responsi- 
bility on our cook and our laundress and our 
chambermaid, not because we figured the 
matter out, but because it was the easier 
way; and we have demanded results rather 
than methods, because we are fond of per- 
fection, if we do not need to attain it in per- 
son. We are kind (I hope) not from any 
honorable motives, but because we are fond 
of our domestics, and they give us no occa- 
sion for any wrath, except in the case of 
the negro servitors who stray from grace 
and get rebuked occasionally, the severity 
of the rebuke depending not so much on 
the degree of iniquity as the inconvenience 
of the sin. Behold how inconsiderable is 
this prophet’s stock in trade! 

Yet we have the makings of virtue in us. 
We are patient in general. We do not 
expect much in the way of memory, and 
absolutely nothing in the way of forethought 
from our Africans. We try to be just, and 
we don’t expect very much more from our 
domestics than we exact from ourselves. 
We also try to organize the life of the house 
so that there is a definite portion of free 
time for every domestic. But we are, we 
realize, only average. And when we con- 
sider that we live eight months in the coun- 
try, which implies that our maids must 
forego church, their society (quite as impor- 
tant to them as ours to us; in fact, more 
important, for they do not know our “sad 
satiety”) and their home ties, we feel that 
somehow, by chance, we must have 
stumbled on some of the principles of suc- 
cess in keeping house. That is why we beg 
your kind attention. - 

It occurs to us that one cardinal reason 
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for the dissatisfaction of the American 
housewife is that she looks at the matter 
in a sentimental, instead of a business light. 
The more conscientious she is, the more sh 
feels the moral restraint of her maids, an: 
particularly of her maid (for when she has 
to have half a dozen she discovers that the 
job is too big) on her conscience. Nat- 
urally, she expects more forbearance an! 
thoughtfulness from her servants than sh 
expects to exercise in her own daily wal). 
and conversation; that’s human. If we 
were as patient, as industrious, as cheerful, 
as fertile in expedients, as we expect our 
maids to be, this would be a servants’ para- 
dise. But the trouble is that often th« 
housewife tries to convert her servants by 
rules and regulations and admonishings. 
The servants won't stand it. I’m inclined 
to think I shouldn’t in their place. What 
they want is a business relation; and they 
are not asking to have good advice, or ele- 
vating society, or the wholesome parental 
restraints of early hours in the evening, and 
no “followers” thrown in with their weekly 
wage. They would much rather have a sit- 
ting room and a bathroom of their own. 
Perhaps the restraints which many consci- 
entious women consider it their duty to 
make would be good for their maids; but 
I have never yet found a maid who did not 
resent them. And, as a rule, I incline to 
think that next to our reproof they dislike 
our patronage. Human interest and sym- 
pathy and appreciation and friendship— 
that is another thing. When you have had 
maids with you for years whom you like 
heartily, and who like you, there grows up a 
friendship; but it takes time and delicacy ; 
and it grows all the faster for a business- 
like definition of duties and privileges. 

The truth is, we are trying to run our 
household affairs on our necessarily whole- 
sale fashion, with our grandmothers’ retail 
methods. Our grandmother could have 
what was truthfully called “help.” There 
was no question of social position, only of 
money. The woman who worked in fam- 
ilies as cook and nurse and friend did not 
lessen her importance in the village because 
she was Squire Jones’s mainstay; nor did 
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the farmers’ daughters who helped her at 
busy times feel any inferiority. But the 
complexity of modern life has changed all 
that. We have to have new methods. Would 
it not be better, instead of wailing over the 
inadequacy of our methods for our prob- 
lem, and sighing for simplicity, to put our 
wits to work on the best way to get better 
methods? They will have to be our own, 
not our grandmothers’. We are confronted 
with this state of things; we have so 
calarged and complicated our manner of 
living that to manage the kitchen and the 
jouse requires ability; and we have not 
:nade such paid management so attractive 
‘nat ability will undertake it. A young 
‘oman who can act as general housemaid 
‘that is the position most demanding, most 
/nerous and most in need of occupants!) 
hiust be a bit of a mechanic, very much of 
. cook, must understand the duties of a 
laundress, and must be able, of course, to 
sweep, dust and make beds properly. She 
must be a bit of a mechanic because our 
labor-saving machines will not run them- 
selves. The other requirements are obvi- 
ous. Often the furniture in a home where 
a maid of all work is employed is so pretty 
and dainty that it requires especial care. 
The linen and the silver are as beautiful as 
in the household where three servants share 
the care of it; and I have read menus for 
the maid of all work’s dinners that were 
quite as elaborate as those where the cook 
attends only to cooking, instead of “slipping 
on her neat white apron after she has 
dished the dinner, carefully putting the 
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cooking utensils to soak in the sink or on 
the stove, full of hot water, in which has 
been sprinkled a tablespoonful of this or 
that powder,” and slipping, immaculate and 
cool, into the dining room to wait on the 
table. 

Now, it can be done, all this, and done 
well; but I contend that to do it demands a 
combination of quickness, deftness and 
clear planning which only belongs to ability. 
I contend that a good general housemaid is 
far superior in mind to the average shop- 
girl, except in the higher grades. She has 
to use forethought, organization, instant 
decision and keen observation, all high men- 
tal qualities. In fine, she needs to be a 
woman of ability. And if she needs ability, 
so do the better paid and more responsible 
comrades of hers who are cooks, laun- 
dresses, waitresses and the rest. We can- 
not get ability, however, unless we attract it. 
What is the balance sheet for household ser- 
vice? On the credit side we have comfort- 
able, often luxurious, living, free of charge ; 
light, air and space that is not often obtain- 
able by the worker at home; on the whole, - 
liberal wages; and, generally speaking, 
lighter work than can be found in shops or 
factories. Opposed to these are: 1, the 
unsatisfactory social position; 2, the irreg- 
ular and often protracted hours ; 3, the hav- 
ing to live in other people’s houses; 4, the 
personal deference required and the per- 
sonal supervision which servants are 
expected to receive, with the consequent 
lack of freedom. To discuss these I shall 
need another speaking. 
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(y= artist here suggests a variety of 
ideas, which can be put in practice at 
small expense, for facilitating cool and 
comfortable outdoor life during the warm 
months; nearly all of them having been 
tested by actual use in different places. 
Beginning at the left, there is portrayed a 
grapevine covered veranda or porch which 
Goop HouseKEEPING has seen beautifully 
carried out on a farmhouse. Plain posts 
with the bark on, slats across the top, and 


brick flooring laid on the ground. The 
cost of this arrangement, when homemade, 
is next to nothing. The other suggestions 
on the left-hand page tell their own story. 
The arbor and the summer house are omit- 
ted because they are so familiar. The 
grapevine, by the way, makes a dense, lux- 
uriant and delicately fragrant shade during 
the months when the sun is high, besides 
offering more substantial returns. It is 
therefore much used for shade. 
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The newest and most striking suggestion 
on this page is that of a roof-garden 
for flat-roofed houses in large communities, 
for evening use. Even in the country, some 
of the old colonial houses have a flat area 
which could be thus utilized on hot evenings. 
The awning-covered terrace is coming to be 
used more and more where an expensive 
veranda is not available. The floor may be 
a platform, asphalt or brick. For summer 
and winter the upper balcony is very desir- 


able and is more appreciated as time goes 
on. The lower balcony, too, is sometimes 
glassed in, making an attractive sun parlor 
for spring and fall. 

The American people as a whole are only 
beginning to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for making the hot days and nights 
more comfortable. Lessons are to be 
learned in this from the people of the old 
world and the-tropics, who suffer little, if 
any, more from the heat than we. 
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A Critical Survey of Home Handicraft 


Opportunity for Artistic and Financial Benefit in Every Community 


By GERTRUDE S, TROWBRIDGE 


F we wish to make a true estimate of the 
value of modern home handicraft, we 
must examine the work sold in fancy shops, 
illustrated in household magazines, exhib- 
ited at bazars and county fairs, or made in 
drawing rooms, and see how it differs from 
the old work preserved in museums. We 
will find that while the old work is rich, dig- 
nified and obedient to law in every curve 
and line, modern work is weak, careless and 
unstudied. 


Of course, the work done by decorative - 


art students and in the special industries of 
certain villages is most encouraging, and 
helps greatly to explain to-day’s interest in 
modern handicraft. Still, the great major- 
ity of workers living outside of art influ- 
ence are pitifully limited, and go on making 
ugly things because they know of nothing 
better. The trouble seems to be that our 
untrained American workers devote more 
energy to devising ingenious and amusing 
catchpenny trifles than in attempting really 
fine work. Our sense of fun overbalances 
our judgment at times, and extraordinary 
things are made. For instance, from a seri- 
ous newspaper article on Christmas fancy- 
work, we see two strange suggestions, 
founded on bodyless heads of dolls. One is 
utilized by being glued to the end of a long, 
narrow cushion, hidden by a baby dress tied 
at the neck, and pins are then stuck into the 
completed baby. The other head is to be 
fastened to a circular piece of felt and 
dressed in dainty Quakeress bonnet and 
white kerchief. We are then told to wipe 
our pens beneath the kerchief. In a maga- 
zine there was a design of thistles for a sofa 
cushion, which did not suggest sleep, nor 
did another covered with beads and 
spangles. Whisk brooms dressed like 
negroes and hung by the neck remind one 
too forcibly of ore national disgrace, and 
the humor of painting a common house fly 
in the bottom of a teacup does not appeal to 
everyone. We have all known those relics 


of barbarism, ornaments made of human 
hair, and we wonder why time is still spent 
in their making. A short time ago a cler- 
gyman in a western parish was presenied 
with a wreath one foot in diameter, entirely 
made from the hair of his Sunday school 
scholars, each contributing a lock. ‘The 
woman who carried out the idea said with 
pride: “There never were more natural 
roses in a hair wreath, for we have an 
unusual number of red-haired children.” 

We show lack of judgment also in elab- 
orate paste and enamel plates intended for 
continual use on the table, and if there be 
an enamel missing one may wonder how it 
will agree with the system if it has been 
swallowed. If a dinner plate be decorated 
with a dainty shepherdess, one hesitates to 
put gravy upon it, and when heads alone are 
upon plates one is unpleasantly reminded of 
John the Baptist. 

It is not in judgment alone but in design 
as well that we lag behind old work. We 
do not lack the necessary skill, for our 
workers are deft and eager to do fine things 
if they are given the right suggestions. As 
it is, it is appalling to think of the wasted 
energy of busy instruments which are mak- 
ing useless things, when a little directing 
and study might arouse unexpected talent 
and give real joy in fashioning something 
with claims to art and beauty. The prac- 
tice of handicraft is excellent training for 
the faculties and a valuable means of rec- 
reation from purely mental effort. There 
is financial profit in it, as,well, for there is 
a growing demand for fine hand work. 

Great difficulty seems to lie in finding 
good designs, and after they are found, in 
applying them appropriately. The average 
worker depends upon local shops or art 
magazines for designs, and the shops, 
excepting in large cities, carry a poor and 
monotonous stock, while only the best class 
of magazines are helpful. - Manufacturers 
of embroidery materials send stamped linen 
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pieces to every town where their wares are 
sold, and naturalistic flowers as a rule are 
the principal motives. If the flowers were 
well arranged, with some idea of design, to 
meet the popular delight in rhythm and 
order, the results might be less tiresome, but 
they are stamped quite at random, and a 
long spray of blossoms on one side of a cen- 
terpiece opposite one or two single blossoms 
on the other side is a typical arrangement, 
from which there is slight variation. Worse 
than that are those incomplete patterns, 
apparently cut out from a larger composi- 
tion and applied to an article quite too small 
to contain the figures. That effect is usually 
seen on picture frames and boxes covered 
with wall paper. 

Someone has said of recent designs: “The 
principle of irregularity, the chief charac- 
teristic of the picturesque, has been unduly 
emphasized to the almost complete neglect 
of the principle of order, which is the basis 


A TYPICAL AND INARTISTIC DESIGN 


of decorative art, derived from construc- 
tion.” And the student is advised to study 
orderly and symmetrical designs at first, 
that subsequent work may always show a 
plan. The charm of Moorish work con- 
sists largely in that governing principle of 
order, which banishes any idea of confusion 
from the beautiful, interlacing lines. 

Good designs may be obtained in two 
ways: they may be invented or they may be 
copied. The first method is for the genius, 
the second for the average worker. All 
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men can, more or less, copy what they see. 
In copying, one who lives near museums 
and libraries has a wide field for selection 
of motives from fine old ceramics, stuffs and 
metal work. Yet in country towns, by 
co-operation, a band of workers can get 


CROWDED AND INCOMPLETE 


together enough good books and magazines 
on decorative design to suggest endless 
artistic productions. A general knowledge 
of natural form and color will be of great- 
est utility, and although one may get prin- 
ciples from books, he should always go to 
nature for inspiration, and it is taste which 
enables one to turn to account both teach- 
ings of books and of nature. It is helpful 
to those who feel that their environment is 
not inspiring to remember what a world of 
spiritual beauty Burne-Jones created for 
himself in the heart of busy Birmingham. 

The study of designs which have stood 
the test of centuries, and which still are 
models, is an education in itself, and it tends 
to develop the student artistically. Respect 
for the consummate art, the masterly treat- 
ment of material, found in the best old work 
increases with familiarity, and it is found 
that the elementary lines, used in the earliest 
days of art, are so essential that they occur 
again and again throughout all subsequent 
development in decoration. 

Models for a thorough study of outlines 
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will be found in Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture, in the Renaissance of all countries, 
in oriental, and especially Corinthian vases, 
which in grace, simplicity and perfect shape 
have never been surpassed. The small, 
simple forms of ornament found on scores 
of such vases are easily reproduced and 
adaptable to every shape. 

It is necessary that a serious worker 
should know the chief laws of decorative 
design if suggestions are to be correctly 
applied. There are excellent books on the 
subject which will start a worker on right 
lines for development, and after certain 
principles have been mastered one can dare 
to be original within limitations. “I claim 
my freedom, but I have some lingering 
respect for law and order,” might be a good 
motto. Decoration is in its nature an acces- 
sory art, and must be reduced to harmony 
with the article with which it is associated ; 
its most essential characteristic is fitness. 
There should be an especial regard for 
cleanliness in home handicraft, for articles 
so overcharged with ornament that they 
cannot be dusted are certainly neither artis- 
tic nor hygienic. The most successful 
enrichment is frequently suggested by some 
useful purpose and so falls naturally into 
place. For instance, plain surfaces are not 
only extremely monotonous, but they show 
the slightest soil or scratch immediately, 
and to dapple such surfaces with patterns 
is a wise precaution. Also, carved handles 
of implements give more certain grasp than 
if they were plain. 

The main masses and lines of a design 
should be beautiful before a touch of detail 
or color is added. Common sense enables 
one to realize that on large folds of heavy 
textiles a bold pattern is required, while on 
narrow folds smaller designs are better, and 
that a small object meant for close inspec- 
tion admits of fine enrichment, while one to 
be seen at a distance must have its ornament 
simpler and on a larger scale. Designs for 
dinner plates should not have a right and 
a wrong way upward, but should be dec- 
orated principally on the borders, and, if 
there be a central ornament, it should be 
radiating in character. 
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It may discourage the worker whose color 
sense is imperfect to hear some of Ruskin’s 
ideas ca color: “To color well requires 
your life; it cannot be done cheaper. If you 
cannot choose and harmonize color by _in- 
stinct, you will never do it at all. If color 
is wrong everything is wrong. If color 
does not give you intense pleasure, let it 
alone,” etc. But the color-blind often see 
clearly beauty of line and show talent in 
applying designs properly. For such there 
is work in one color which may be very 
beautiful in its simplicity. White linen finely 
embroidered in white is always in demand; 
white china ornamented with gold is refined 
looking; and soft silks embroidered in the 
same shade of floss have variety because of 
the play of light on the sheen. Those to 
whom color does give “intense pleasure,” 
nature will inspire constantly toward greater 
beauty of tone and more subtle harmonies. 
Some old work depends more upon magnifi- 
cence of color than upon form for its repu- 
tation; the gleaming colors on some Italian 
hangings of the seventeenth century, for 
example. It is better to use good, strong 
colors in embroidery, allowing for improve- 
ment in the slight fading which modern 
materials undergo. 

In choosing materials the worker would 
better remember that unless an object is 
beautiful or useful in itself, no amount 
of decoration will make it so; and labor 
on perishable material is practically thrown 
away. Stuffs need not be rich, but they 
should be good and genuine of their 
kind. Simple objects lend themselves to 
decoration much better than those more 
elaborate. 

If, in every village, ambition to excel in a 
certain branch of fine hatdicraft could be 
aroused, artistic and financial benefit to the 
community would be great. The gifted 
few might direct the efforts of those less 
artistic, and there would be a saving of time. 
If amateurs everywhere would endeavor to 
fashion really beautiful and useful things, 
joy and inspiration would follow, especially 
to those “shut in” from nature’s beauty, who 
spend long hours working over common-. 
place things. 
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“THE LADIES—ALL VISIBLY OVER FORTY—WERE COMPELLED TO ‘WALK THE PLANK’” 


Not Included in the Menu 


By ANNE WARNER 


| HEREBY warn off all those who expect 

to cull housewifely lore, or who read to 
improve the mind. To those who have 
endured afflictions in kind, but it is to be 
hoped, not in number, “I will a tale unfold,” 
and claim the tribute of a sympathetic sigh 
or smile. 

In giving a baker’s dozen lunch parties 


one would naturally expect some contre- 
temps; the fact that we occupied a new 
house was the undoubted reason for not a 
few of ours. The “gude mon” was a will- 
ing martyr to the cause during this time of 
special social activity, and with the best 
intentions, was the innocent source of at 


least two “ ’speriences.” 

At my very first attempt occurred the 
happy meeting of the plumber and the gas 
man, who vied with each other in hurrying 
to get away, to be sure; but we ate that 
never-to-be-forgotten repast the while a 
faint whiff of peppermint stole in, then one 
from a soldering outfit; and these, with 
escaping gas and an inevitable suggestion 
of cooking, combined to pervade the house 
with a perfect’symphony of odors. From 
this cause, I suppose, the indispensable 
domestic developed a third-story sick head- 
ache, with all its attendant blessings, and 
the hostess came near developing a case of 
“nervous preparation,” as the emergency 
“help” expressed it, and so saved the day by 
causing a good laugh. 


A conflagration is not a restful morning 
diversion under any circumstances, and 
when on company days time puts on seven 
league boots, tis hard to be left behind to 
struggle with such a triviality. We were 
“breaking in” a green German girl, and, as 
one of the first steps in her education, had 
carefully impressed on her dawning intel- 
ligence the wisdom of keeping hot ashes out 
of wooden ash barrels. For the luncheon 
in question I had planned to make a loaf 
of cake. After shaking the fire, the oven 
refusing to heat, I found upon investiga- 
tion that the ash pan had not been emptied 
and was, of course, covered with live coals. 
The sturdy Teuton whisked down cellar 
with it and in a few moments, urged by a 
presentiment of evil, I followed. Over 
against the kindling wood she stood, ges- 
ticulating with smiles toward the ash bar- 
rels, and pointing down with pardonable 
pride to a peach basket, which she had 
neatly lined with newspaper and had then 
filled with the contents of her pan. The 
response from this tinder box was almost 
immediate and quite spontaneous. The 
final issue, that I had blistered hands for 
dessert and my guests (for once) had 
baker’s cakes. 

Would that I could have bottled up that 
wasted heat to uncork at my next unlucky 
endeavor. -The gods frpwned from the 
first. After the invitations were all accepted, 
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the boiler to the furnace broke. This was 
seemingly the signal which Old Prob was 
waiting for and the mercury began to drop. 
If I ever attain the dignity of being the 
oldest inhabitant that bitter winter day will 
still be a record breaker. Energy, time and 
ingenuity all went toward trying to keep 
ourselves and our dainties at a proper tem- 
perature ; but the jellies froze and unmolded 
in a “splosh,” the oysters froze and were 
devoid of flavor. Everything went wrong; 
the potato croquettes masqueraded as a fish 
course and the salmon croquettes came 
gayly in with the chops, to prove that things 
are not always what they seem, and to teach 
that one should never serve “two of a kind.” 
By the irony of fate our sweetening was 
sherbet, when we were all suffering for 
something, anything, hot. 

One of “the” mornings, the city forester’s 
tree spraying apparatus appeared on the 
avenue. The Martyr, in his zeal, asked that 
operations be begun at the farther end of 
the row of trees, in order that our vicinity 
might be unmolested at the appointed hour. 
His request was cheerfully granted, with 
the result that at one o’clock the infernal 
machine was in full blast under our one 
elm—a blessing to the foliage, but of doubt- 
ful benefit to women’s company gear and 
to one woman’s peace of mind. 


On one occasion the lawn was ornamented 
with the array of ladders, tin sheets and 
paint pots, which, with such a noise, accom- 
pany a gang of roofers. Overalls and 
waistcoats of many colors, old shoes and 
dinner pails, adorned the piazza; the for- 
mer hung from the railings, the latter occu- 
pied the chairs—as I discovered when I 
went smilingly to welcome my first guest. 

Then again, in spite of protestations and 
tears, extensive excavations were begun in 
front of the house. Consequently the ladies 
—all visibly over forty, this time—were 
compelled to “walk the plank” over yawn- 
ing nothingness, to my hospitable door. 
Incidentally, one prompt visitor came a pre- 
cious half hour before she was bidden and 
I had to “smile and smile,” and in the 
betweenities surreptitiously fasten my has- 
tily donned bodice to my belt, and perform 
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sundry other small toilet exigencies, as their 
neglect became too apparent. 

At the little bride’s luncheon we had arbu- 
tus for decoration, indeed we did! It seemed 
very fortunate when a friend told me o! a 
railroad conductor who would, in an emer- 
gency, bring to the city a supply of the shy 
mayflower. The conductor had time to 
attend to the matter, she said. His method 
was this: In the morning when he stopped 
at a certain country station he made known 
his wants to the chronic loafers of the place, 
and when he returned at night the flowers 
were ready, as were the open hands which 
had gathered them. The Martyr offered to 
consult the Conductor with Time and asked 
how many flowers I wanted, and I replied, 
“Oh, about a market basket full, in 
bunches.” 

The carriage met the specified train and 
I shall not soon forget its appearance as it 
was carefully drawn up before our door. It 
was bulging with baskets and boxes of all 
shapes, sizes and conditions, and, shade of 
Croesus! behind came two small boys, invis- 
ible but for a pair of legs each, under a like 
miscellaneous array. We worked that night 
on our flowers till weariness overcame us. 
They were in bunches, as per order, and 
with the exception of a few (an invaluable 
few) were stripped of every green leaf! 
The whole quantity had to be rearranged. 
The Martyr came in with his hair on end, 
but a twinkle in his eyes. He told us that 
the conductor, who not only had time, but, 
to put it mildly, had misgivings, had waited 
upon him at the office with explanations. 
Afterward he owned that the bill was over 
twenty-five dollars, and that (and the arbu- 
tus) was all the satisfaction I ever got,— 
but the table was beautiful, and the whole 
house filled with an essence and sweet with 
a fragrance beyond compare. We had 
arbutus for neighbors and friends, and it 
blessed the sick and afflicted. 

Then there was the time when the ash 
gentlemen honored us with their presence. 
I was congratulating myself that for once, 
things were going smoothly, when hark, the 
sound of ashes being poured with careful 
consideration, from one receptacle to 
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another! The men had entered the cellar 
without warning, had walked softly, and— 
thie deed was done. “Ah, then and there 
was hurrying to and fro,” as the poet so 
beautifully sings. Waterloo was nothing to 
it! I had set the table with doilies, expos- 
ing my beloved mahogany, and every article 
on it had to be moved, and the dust 
removed; the whole house likewise pro- 
claimed the need of a dust cloth and a will- 
ingarm. Ihave wondered since, what were 
the feelings of certain members of the 
“lepartmint,” and confess it was one of the 
few times I didn’t keep exactly—well, calm. 

On the day of the thirteenth luncheon our 
extra assistant did not appear, but we were 
hardened to misfortune. She was of the 
colored persuasion, and shortly after she had 
agreed to be on hand had the grace to send 
one of her offspring, who said his mother 
had “information o’ the gaw and couldn’t 
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come.” Fortunately we had help from “the 
stranger within our gates.” Our maid had 
had a visitor for a short time (by request). 
Her name was Mary Kelly, and she made 
herself very useful in the emergency, in 
spite of a decided limp. Late in the evening 
the Martyr sat reading alone by the library 
lamp. In answer to a vigorous ring he 
opened the front door and was confronted 
by a boy with a large package, the dimen- 
sions of a piece of stovepipe; thrusting it 
into the arms of the Martyr, with the 
exclamation, “Miss Kelly’s leg,” he 
slammed the door and precipitated himself 
off the steps. The dazed Martyr stood a 
moment, clasping his new acquisition to his 
bosom and gazing blankly at the closed 
door; then he carefully laid his burden on 
the nearest large piece of furniture, and 
going to the kitchen, announced gravely: 
“Mary, your leg is in on the piano.” 


My Enemy 


By Sam WALTER Foss 


I walked toward the door of him that I hated 
In the month of the apple blooms, 
And like thoughts of God’s love for a loving world 
Beat down the soft perfumes. 
Of love the mated songsters sang 
And the childlike brooklet prated— 
Still I journeyed on with a heart of hate 
To the door of him I hated. 


And the hills sent up their hymn of praise, 
To skies bent low to hear; 
And the world was alert to catch the strain 
Of the song of the wakened year; 
And the heart of the world beat fast with joy, 
With joy and love elated,— 
But I strode on with a heart of hate 
To the door of him I hated. 


And then there came through the open door 
A coffin borne by men, 

Which they bore to a grave ’neath the apple trees 
At the-foot of a blossoming glen. 

When they left him there ’mid the apple trees 
To his new-heaped mound I crept, 

And the birds sang glad as they sang before, 


But I fell on his grave and wept. 
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The Advance Agent of Malaria 


By Proressor WILLIs G. JOHNSON 


bapa mosquitoes transmit the malaria 
germ from one person to another is no 
longer a disputed question. The history of 
the discovery of the relationship existing 
between malaria and the mosquito is a fas- 
cinating chapter in modern science, and 
reads like one of those so-called fairy tales 
which people are inclined to doubt. 

Many years ago, King, in America, and 
others, suspected that the mosquito had 
something to do with malaria, but in what 
way they could not say. In 1894 Dr P. 
Manson of the London School of Tropical 
Medicine, following up the work of Golgi 
and other Italians, on malaria, was 
impressed by the phenomena of exflagella- 
tion, and more particularly by the fact that 
it occurred only when the blood had been 
removed from the human body. Manson 
advanced the theory that the purpose of the 
flagellated body must lie outside the person 
suffering from an attack of malaria, and that 
it was the first stage the malarial parasite 
takes in passing from one human host to 
another. He concluded that the medium of 
removal and transit must be the mosquito. 
Unable to leave England for a suitable 
malarial country to continue his studies, 
Manson described his hypothesis to Surgeon 
Major Ross of India, who was home on 
leave. 

Upon his return to south India, with 
plenty of malaria and an abundance of mos- 
quitoes, Ross began his experiments. He 
secured patients with malaria in their blood 
and got mosquitoes to bite them. He found 
that the flagellated bodies were formed in a 
few minutes after the blood entered the 
insects’ stomachs. But he got no further for 
a time, and had difficulty in securing the 
right kind of mosquitoes and human sub- 
jects for experimental work. In certain 
mosquitoes, different from those used in his 
first experiments, Ross found among the 
longitudinal muscular fibers of the stomach 
certain spherical bodies, including many 
grains of intensely black pigment, exactly 
like those of the malarial parasite. After 


years of labor he had at last seen the 
malarial parasite in the tissues of the mos- 
quito. 

He sent his preparations to London for 
examination. Manson and others agree 
that in all probability this was the long- 
sought-for parasite. Failing to get enough 
material to experiment on the human mala- 
ria, Ross turned his attention to bird 
malaria. He found a large proportion of 
the sparrows of Calcutta contained a 
malaria-like parasite in their blood. He 
procured a number of infected sparrows 
and liberated a lot of mosquitoes with them. 
About ten days later these insects were dis- 
sected. Their stomach walls were filled 
with the pigmented bodies, similar to those 
found in mosquitoes fed on human malaria! 
blood. He found these bodies increased 
greatly in size in ten days and were inclosed 
in capsules, protruding like warts from the 
surface of the insects’ stomachs. He 
observed that these capsules became greatly 
distended, finally rupturing and discharging 
their contents of rod-like organs into the 
body cavity of the mosquito. 

He could not find what became of these 
bodies, and for a time got no further. One 
day, when dissecting the head of a mosquito, 
he found two glands which united to form 
a main duct. In the cells of this duct he 
found rod-like bodies exactly like those 
formed in the stomach capsules. He traced 
this duct to the base of the tube-like mouth 
and showed clearly that it was the salivary 
gland of the mosquito. 

It occurred to Ross that this was the 
route by which the malarial parasite escaped 
from the mosquito into its vertebrate host. 
He selected a number of healthy sparrows in 
whose blood there were no parasites, and 
permitted infected mosquitoes to bite them. 
In a week to ten days the birds sickened. 
Many of them died, and in their blood he 
found the malarial parasite. 

As soon as Ross’s solution of the malarial 
parasite got abroad the Italians set to work 
upon it with renewed vigor and with the 
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utmost skill. In a very short time they 
demonstrated that what had happened with 
the sparrows happened with the human 
malarial subject. 

This fact established, it is of the utmost 
importance that one should be able to recog- 
nize and check the propagation of the 


ON THE LEFT THE HARMLESS MALE ANOPHELES, ON 
THE RIGHT THE DANGEROUS FEMALE 


malaria producing mosquitoes. There are 
about 250 species known to science, of which 
only about thirty have been found in the 
United States. These are divided into five 
genera; but only those of a single genus, 
anopheles, have been connected with human 
malaria. The sparrow malaria is trans- 
ferred by the genus culex. The habits of 


THE MOSQUITO ON THE LEFT, STANDING PARALLEL TO 
THE SURFACE ON WHICH IT RESTS, IS HARMLESS, 
WHEREAS THE NOXIOUS ANOPHELES, ON THE 
RIGHT, STANDS AT RIGHT ANGLES 


these two genera are so distinct that the 
adult insects can be recognized and sepa- 
rated at a glance. Mosquitoes belonging to 
the genus anopheles hold their bodies nearly 
at right angles to the surface upon which 
they are resting, as shown in the illustration, 
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while on the other hand, culex keeps its 
body nearly parallel. 

The male mosquito is not a blood-sucker 
and is not dangerous. It is the female that 
does the biting and transmits the disease 
germ. The two sexes of anopheles are 
shown in the illustration, the male on the 
left, the female on the right. The eggs of 
mosquitoes are deposited in water. The 
larvae inhabit stagnant pools, ponds, or even 
slow-running streams. If a larva is found 
in water with its body hanging downward 
at right angles to the surface it is culex, but 
if the body is parallel to the surface it is the 
dangerous anopheles. 

Mosquitoes pass the winter in the adult 
stage. They are therefore snugly tucked 
away in cracks and crevices of buildings, 
under bark, in piles of rubbish and other 
places, awaiting the dawn of spring to begin 
their work spreading the malarial organism. 
Every effort should be made to prevent their 
breeding, with all dispatch. An uncov- 
ered cistern, or even a rain barrel or tub, is 
sufficient to furnish mosquitoes enough to 
infect an entire neighborhood with malaria. 
Dr L. O. Howard cites an instance where 
19,110 mosquitoes were taken from a single 
rain barrel by Dr Lugger, in Minnesota, 
July 22, 1896. When it is considered that 
there may be at least twelve generations 
during a season, it is obvious that every 
precaution should be taken to prevent 
breeding in these seemingly insignificant 
places. 

Stagnant pools and ponds should be thor- 
oughly drained where it is possible to do so. 
If it is not practical to drain the breeding 
places the introduction of small fish into the 
pond will materially lessen the number of 
larvae. A thin film of kerosene over the 
surface of water will effectually destroy 
mosquito larvae. A small quantity of kero- 
sene poured in an open cistern, tub or rain 
barrel will retard their breeding. 

Too much care cannot be taken to keep 
mosquitoes and flies out of dwelling houses. 
The common house fly is quite as unde- 
sirable a tenant as the mosquito. The 
experience in our national encampments in 
the summer of 1898, during the war with 
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Spain, should be a signal warning to all 
thoughtful persons. Nearly one-fourth the 
troops had typhoid fever, and over 80 per 
cent of the deaths were from that one cause. 
Dr Walter Reed, U S A, upon investigation 
as to the condition in the camp of the Eighth 
cavalry, at Puerto Principe, Cuba, reported 
that the epidemic of typhoid fever “was 
clearly not due to water infection, but was 
transferred from the infected stools of the 


patients to the food by means of flies, the 
conditions being especially favorable for 
this manner of dissemination.” 

It seems certain that we are approachin: 
a period, not far distant, when typhoid fever 
will be far less frequent, and distinct mal«- 
rial districts scarce. All the illustrations 
used herewith are adapted from drawings 
by Dr L. O. Howard, United States ento- 
mologist. 


The Story of an Anti-Mosquito Crusade 


By MartuHa Hotiapay CLacHorn, Chairman of the Civics Committee of the Twentieth Century 


AST season, while in the midst of work 
and plans for the spring housecleaning 
connected with the municipal good house- 
keeping which has been undertaken by the 
civics committee of the Twentieth Century 
club of Richmond Hill, Long Island, the 
attention of the committee was drawn to 
vague rumors floating about, of possible 
methods of exterminating mosquitoes by 
means of kerosene. As a committee we had 
laid out a line of work which included what- 
ever tended to promote the order, cleanliness 
and beauty of the town. We were working 
for clean streets, for clean cars, for the en- 
forcement of city ordinances regarding the 
proper care and disposal of ashes, garbage 
and other refuse, and prohibiting the use of 
the streets for property destroying games. 

As one of the chief obstacles to an un- 
mixed enjoyment of a rare combination of 
particularly genial and delightful social 
surroundings with the natural advantages 
of a charming village, the mosquito nuisance 
loomed large on our horizon, and we wel- 
comed any hint that would offer us the 
means toward its possible extermination. 
About this time there fell into the hands of 
the chairman of the committee the advance 
sheets of consular report No 693, dated 
April 2, 1900. The report contained ex- 
tracts from a book issued by the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, giving in- 
structions for the prevention of malarial 
fever, for the use of residents in malarial 
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places. The main contention of the book, 
now pretty thoroughly accepted by physi- 
cians generally, was that the mosquito, if 
not solely responsible for the spread of 
malaria, is at least a very active agent in its 
propagation. This study of malaria and the 
mosquito contained a full history of the 
mosquito family, identified its different 
members, pointed out the particular brancli 
of the family which was responsible for 
planting the malarial microbe in the human 
body, and also gave the clue to the extermi- 
nation of the pestiferous race. 

The report says: “The eggs are laid in 
water and the larvae when hatched live in 
water for about a week before they assume 
the mosquito form. As larvae, like those of 
the common gnat, they rise to the surface of 
the water to breathe ; and a film of oil on this 
surface is speedily fatal to them by blocking 
up their air spiracles, which prevents their 
breathing, and so they die. The fully 
formed mosquito lives for many weeks, but 
is not presumed to travel far, and probably 
always obtains its food within easy reach 
of its native pool of water, to which it 
periodically returns for the purpose of de- 
positing its eggs.” 

Since the mosquito depends on stagnant 
water for reproduction, much may be done 
toward getting rid of him by drying up 
stagnant pools in the neighborhood, or by 
pouring into them once a week sufficient 
kerosene oil to form a film on their surfaces. 
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In Cuba the chief surgeon of the depart- 
ment recommends among other precautions 
“the destruction of the larvae or young mos- 
quitoes commonly known as ‘wiggle tails’ 
or ‘wigglers,’ by the use of petroleum on the 
water where they breed. The mosquito 
does not fly far, and seeks shelter when the 
wind blows; so it is usually the case that 
each community breeds its own supply of 
mosquitoes in water-barrels, fire-buckets, 
post-holes, old cans, cesspools or undrained 
puddles. An application of one ounce of 
kerosene to each fifteen square feet of water 
twice a month will destroy not only all the 
young, but all the adult females who come 
to lay their eggs. The water in cisterns or 
tanks is not affected for drinking or wash- 
ing purposes by this application if only it is 
drawn from below and not dipped out.” 
For pools or puddles of a somewhat perma- 
nent character draining or filling up is the 
best remedy. 

Richmond Hill, although included in 
Greater New York, has no system of sew- 
erage and depends on cesspools in back 
yards for household drainage, and on catch 
basins at the street corners for street drain- 
age. The thirty-eight catch basins used to 
carry off the surface water from the streets 
contain stagnant pools, which are fruitful 
sources of supply for the swarms of mosqui- 
toes which usually appear in our midst as 
soon as the first frost is gone, and linger 
long after all vegetation is killed by the 
cold. As a first move in the campaign we 
issued the following card to householders, 
calling attention to the remedy proposed 
and asking their co-operation in the efforts 
to abate the almost unbearable nuisance 
which tormented the community for about 
six months in the year: 


“The civics committee of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury club of Richmond: Hill earnestly invite the 
help of the householders of Richmond Hill in a 
united effort to exterminate mosquitoes. To 
effect this, it is requested that each household puts 
into its cesspool a gallon, more or less, of kero- 
sene oil early in April, repeating the dose two 
or three times during the summer. This, it is 
said, will prevent the mosquitoes breeding in the 
cesspools, and thus cut off a large part of the 
supply.” 


After commending the domestic cesspool 
to the care of the individual proprietor, the 
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committee issued to the general public a 
circular setting forth the plan of its work, 
its scope and purpose, and bespeaking not 
only the sympathy and good will of the 
community in the matter, but asking for 
such substantial indorsements in hard cash 
as would make it possible to carry out the 
plans proposed. Subscriptions of twenty- 
five cents a month were asked for and 
secured. Subscriptions of five or ten cents 
a week for the season were also sent in. 
Some, preferring to pay a lump sum rather 
than weekly or monthly installments, gave 
two dollars each, as a paid-up subscription. 
After we had secured sufficient money to 
begin the campaign, a man was engaged 
who, for the sum of one dollar a week, dis- 
tributed to each of the thirty-eight public 
catch basins one pint of kerosene every 
week. The total cost was one dollar and 
fifty cents a week; one dollar for the man’s 
wages and fifty cents for five gallons of oil 
furnished to us at cost by a generous and 
public-spirited dealer in town. The dis- 
tribution of kerosene began May 28 and 
ended the following November, on the gth. 

The results of the crusade were most 
encouraging, and fully justified the outlay 
of labor, time and money. The usual 
swarms of mosquitoes which had formerly 
turned our pleasant homes and lovely sur- 
roundings into places of mild torment and 
exasperating discomfort, were so reduced in 
numbers as to be scarcely noticeable, and 
left us in comfort and peace compared to 
what had been our state in former years. 
As an indication of how the “old inhabit- 
ants” regarded the results of our work, 
extracts from a letter from one of them 
to the chairman of the committee will show. 
He says: “This is my twenty-sixth year at 
Richmond Hill. Now at the end of July 
we are still practically free from mosqui- 
toes. Nothing like this has ever happened 
before. I shall deem it an 
honor to be counted on as ready to support 
your good work to the extent of my power. 
I enclose five dollars and will send twenty- 
five more if so much is my share.” 

The work of exterminating the mosqui- 
toes would have been more effective if the 
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committee had had control of all the sources 
of supply in the shape of ponds, pools and 
so forth; but many of the breeding places, 
such as cesspools in back yards, stagnant 
pools in private grounds and in parks, were 
not subject to our supervision. Many 
householders were neglectful, some paid no 
attention to the matter, and still others con- 
sidered the thing a piece of nonsense origi- 
nated by a lot of “new women” who would 
better have been at home minding the baby. 
So that while I might keep my own cess- 
pool covered with kerosene, and my grounds 
free of breeding places, my neighbor might 
be giving aid and comfort to the enemy by 
offering hospitable accommodations for nu- 
merous generations of the invading hordes. 

And yet, even under these disadvantages, 
much may be done by the single house- 
holder. That the mosquito does not fly far 
has been shown by the fact that families in 
town who had used kerosene habitually be- 
fore the general movement was undertaken, 
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by sprinkling it about the shrubbery and 
along the paths near the house, to drive away 
the mosquitoes, have suffered from them in 
a much smaller degree than their next-door 
neighbors who have neglected to use it. 
With the diminution of these insects there 
seemed to be a reduction in the cases of 
malaria, of which we have a greater or less 
number every season. 

During the coming summer we hope to 
extend our “sphere of influence” to include, 
as far as may be, all stray pools, post-holes 
and other gathering places for water. With 
wider experience we hope to improve upon 
our methods and help as far as we can to 
demonstrate to the public the relation be- 
tween kerosene and the mosquito supply. 
When the efficacy of kerosene for destroying 
the mosquito becomes thoroughly well 
known to people by its common use for 
that purpose, may we not look for the 
total doing away, in the course of time, of 
that peace and health destroying insect? 


“Do Ye Nexte Thynge” 


By Lavinia S. Goopwin 


Once on a time I wrote a screed all for to go in print, 
A shriek for System in the Home—just as I had my say, 
My beds unmade, my pantry not a pie or cooky in’t, 
A sound of wheels, and Charles’s folks had come to spend the day. 


“So glad!” I cried (O little George, that couldn’t tell a lie!) 
“Excuse arrears in work of one whose hand is hurt a bit.” 
I reached my left, concealing that with literary dye. 
“Oh yes,” says Kate, “’tis black and blue,” a-laughing at her wit. 


If “things” would come in order, one by one—say Indian file, 

Or two by two, as marching went the beasts to Noah’s Ark, 
Then in housewifely duty I could wear a sample smile, 

Doing “the next thing” valiantly from dawn till very dark. 


But when they come like pigeons their feeding grounds unto, 
With individual clamoring to be accounted “next,” 

I ask and pause for answer, What can woman do? 
What is enough adhesive to stick her to the text? 


I fire away, although it be unsystematic deemed; 
At times my nearest things to hand do madly intermix; 
In practicing who knows what “thing” no theorist has dreamed 
May push astray our best laid plans and leave us in a fix? 
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THE NEW YORK CITY HOME, AND THE FARM 


From City to Country 


By Hersert Myrick 


Crane Earth possesses charms that 
lure even those brought up amid city 
walls. As the sap starts to flow in spring, 
not only the rural mind turns to nature, but 
the heart of the less fortunate city dweller 
feels the impulse toward country life. It is 
an impulse that would be more generally 
followed but for the idea among even 
wealthy city folks, that they “cannot afford 
a country place.” 

These people are probably right, if by a 
“country home” they mean a grand estab- 
lishment, with acres of lawn, horses galore 
and no end of company. That sort of thing 
is expensive in money, and even more costly 


in wear and tear of one’s nervous system. 
On the other hand, while many city families 
poor in purse would enjoy the simple life 
that is wholly within their means on a cheap 
hill farm that may be bought or rented for 
a song, there is a large class of city people 
who seek a happy medium between these 
two extremes. The experience of a friend 
affords just the object lesson desired by 
many city households. This gentleman does 
business downtown in New York, has an 
income of $5000 or $10,000 a year, is a care- 
ful manager, and by industry, prudence and 
honesty has acquired what in the city is 
regarded as a moderate competency, but 
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what in the country ranks him as a million- 
aire. Brought up on the farm as a boy, his 
early life accounts in part for what follows. 

“Wife and I had been living for years in 
our brown stone front uptown. It had cost 
$40,000 to buy, and our living expenses 
were considerable. Yet, as is usual in 
town, we hardly knew the family next door, 
the people on the street were mostly stran- 
gers, and the artificiality of social life palled 
on us. Finally we said we would go back 
to the land. So I looked about carefully 
and finally bought quite a large farm in 
northern New Jersey, about seventy-five 
minutes from the city hall. You can see 
for yourself how much we get out of 
life here, compared to the little we used 
to get in town for far greater expense. 
We live out here six or eight months 
in the year—we stay later each fall 
and come out earlier every spring. In 
winter we take apartments in one of 
the fine hotels uptown, for a_ time, 
and usually are able to spend a few weeks 
in travel through the south or abroad, to 
escape March rigors and to enjoy this beau- 
tiful world. I have to attend closely to my 
business, but when out here on the farm I 
am able to stay away from the store several 
days at a time, while the telephone really 
makes us quite independent of distance. 
Wife and I often say that we never knew 
what life was until we came out here.” 

He spoke with feeling, and well he might. 
Contrast the row of city houses with this 


ORIGINAL FARM HOUSE, BUILT IN 1812 


delightful country home. There my friend 
was comparatively friendless, alone and 
unknown. Here he is perhaps the leading 
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man in the community, certainly the wealth- 
iest, a patron of agriculture, a force in assist- 
ing the neighboring farmers to organize a 
cannery and creamery, foremost in all good 
works for upbuilding the community, prom- 
inent in the farmers’ club—yet so unassum- 


_ing, so tactful, so genuine, desiring no office 


—everyone is a friend of the couple. The 


farmers and village folk love such people, 
whether from city or country. 


THE PRESENT FARM HOUSE 


The country house is substantial, roomy, 
comfortable, with half an acre of tidy lawn, 
plenty of room for a garden and stable— 
perhaps two acres in all. Beyond and 
around—the farm, some 200 acres, if mem- 
ory is correct, is rented to an experienced 
Pennsylvania farmer, who knows his busi- 
ness. By the terms of the lease the owner 
reserves a sort of proprietary oversight, 
can have a certain acreage in corn and 
other crops, can co-operate with the farmer 
to the advantage of both, yet is not at lib- 
erty to interfere in details that the farmer 
may better manage alone. This gives the 
owner practically all the fun of farming, 
with almost none of its cares, while it affords 
the tenant the advantage of the owner's 
co-operation and support. The arrange- 
ment is thus of mutual benefit, without sac- 
rificing the independence of either party. 
By having “a farm big enough to do busi- 
ness on,” such an arrangement becomes so 
profitable that, in this case at least, the ten- 
ant makes a good profit over and above 
home and living, while the owner finds his 
farm investment more than self-sustaining. 
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The stableman also cares for the lawn 
and garden, the occasional heavy work being 
done by the farmhands. This man’s family 
occupies a little house on the farm, and 
has a garden and cow, so that even at com- 
paratively low cost in money to his employer 


this hospitable couple and the visitors often 
recognize the servants’ attention by some 
gift or perquisite, and this tends to keep 
the help more than satisfied. 

Altogether this is a delightful instance of 
the satisfaction to be derived from country 


THE COUNTRY HOME, ALL EXPENSES PAID BY THE FARM 


the position is attractive to him. Strange 
to say, there is also little trouble with house- 
hold help, for the cook and maid formerly 
employed in their city home are only too 
glad to come out to the country for the 
summer. Much company is entertained by 


life by all concerned—by the city family and 
their friends, by the rural community in 
which they locate, and even by their serv- 
ants. And I fancy that their present 
charming life costs very much less than 
an empty city existence, 
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ie these days of scientific housekeeping, 
with new food theories cropping up in 
conversation with one’s grocer, the street 
car posters, the editorials of the morning 
paper, even in the very sermon from the 
pulpit, a short account of a housekeeper’s 
actual experiment and its result may prove 
not untimely. I had kept house more or 
less systematically, as I supposed, for five 
years, knowing, in a general way, how 


much things cost, but never watching the. 


outlay with sufficient exactness to be cer- 
tain how one day or week compared with 
another in expenditure, nor in the quality 
of fare. The tenor was even, for the most 
part, and my husband enjoyed his food and 
paid the bills cheerfully. 

This season, on resuming the charge, I 
thought out a new scheme. For one thing, 
I wanted to reduce our scale somewhat, and 
I set out to furnish the raw material for the 
table, which had formerly cost about forty 
dollars a month, for less than thirty—to 
be precise, for ninety cents a day. This 
covers eight meals a day, or the breakfast 
and dinner for three persons, and luncheon 
for two, my hushand’s extremely frugal 


OUR 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


Economy, Hygiene and Comfort 
at Table 


By Mary S. Horsroox 


luncheon in town being added to our budget 
independently. I aimed, first of all, and 
above everything, to really feed the family, 
to supply dishes that nourished, wasting 
as little material as possible on the merely 
attractive or conventional features of each 
meal. My second aim was to provide all 
the variety possible within my rather lim- 
ited scope, and this desire accounts for what 
may seem to some readers of the following 
menus an alternation of feast and famine. 
The arrangement might offend some tastes, 
but we are sufficiently youthful, or Bohe- 
mian, or what you will, to enjoy a frugal 
meal of baked beans one night, with a four 
course high tea to eight friends in sight 
for the following. And beans, you remem- 
ber, are rich in protein. 

The sum stated does not, I repeat, cover 
the cost of fire, service, utensils, dishes, 
linen, but simply the food materials bought, 
with the exception, if you call it one, of ice. 
We took two quarts of milk a day, paying 
eight cents a quart, using the top of one 
quart for coffee cream, and now and then 
buying a small bottle of cream at a neigh- 
boring dairy shop. Eggs and butter have 
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been at winter prices; that is, the lowest 
we have paid for butter has been twenty- 
five cents a pound, which I use for table and 
cooking indifferently. Eggs I have bought 
as low as thirty cents a dozen, and have not 
gone above forty—I think thirty-five is an 
average price. We have had fruit always 
for breakfast—grapes while they lasted, 
baked apples, and oranges of late. I serve 
half an orange at a time and consider it all 
that is necessary as an appetizer, since we 
have, as will be noticed, a fairly substantial 
meal following. We do not care for a 
cereal as a uniform course in the morning, 
but I approve of this sort of food for those 
who like it, and recommend its use as cheap 
and nutritious. Hominy appears frequently 
as a breakfast item; this we eat southern 
fashion, with our meat, as a substitute for 
the monotonous potato. It is a rather taste- 
less, joyless cereal, gua cereal, but with deli- 
cate, crisp bacon, or a somewhat fatty hash 
of corned beef, it makes a grateful accom- 
paniment. We doubtless save in some 
slight degree from trifling peculiarities of 
taste, as, for instance, neither my husband 
nor the maid drinks coffee, and I eat butter 


on two or three special things only; but 
corresponding ‘idiosyncrasies are sure to 
exist in any family, and may be taken 


advantage of. The average grown person 
needs an average amount of food for sus- 
tenance, antl what he does not partake of 
in one form he must make up for in another. 

Then there are two other avenues for 
saving, which, in justice, I will merely men- 
tion, although they, too, may be taken for 
granted in the case of families to whom this 
schedule otherwise will be of use or inter- 
est. We have had a few gifts—of apples 
chiefly, a half-dozen jars of jelly, and so on 
—and we are occasionally asked out to a 
meal. The latter circumstance, however, is 
more than balanced, I feel sure, by our occa- 
sional hospitalities. 

As regards the cost of things in general, 
my readers should know that I live in a 
part of Boston four miles from the center, 
and do the chief of my buying at a first- 
class suburban (which is synonymous with 
top price) market. Fresh vegetables and 
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some fruit I more often get of peddling 
hucksters. Hardly often enough to count, 
our Sunday dinner, or a delicacy, comes 
from the central markets in town. 

The bread, the loaf cake—conspicuous in 
most of the bills of fare by its absence—the 
ice cream, all are made in the house, and 
apropos of bread, there are one or two dis- 
tinctive features of our table that need to 
be stated. We use entire wheat flour along 
with the other, having a loaf of each sort 
always on hand, and, owing to cramped 
quarters, we buy flour by the bag, which 
brings up the cost. Perhaps once a week 
we indulge in a plate of raised biscuit for 
breakfast. Muffins are a luxury, I find, 
since nearly any rule calls for an egg, so 
we, as a general thing, have dry toast, which 
I have not put down each time in my tables. 
Tea does not appear, but it is an item of 
expense, since I buy a limited quantity of a 
medium quality for the maid, while period- 
ically urging her to drink cocoa shells or 
milk instead. 

We incline, as will be noticed, to soups 
and salads, rather than to pies and puddings, 
because the first require less labor and less 
expensive materials, and I am convinced 
they are more nutritious. It may seem a 
little abrupt, till one is used to it, to leave 
the table when justice has been done to the 
meat and vegetables, but the final result to 
pocket and digestion is so satisfactory as to 
outweigh the “cons.” <A bit of sweet after 
dinner is palatable and wholesome, and 
homemade candy or a little really good sweet 
chocolate makes a finish without appreciably 
swelling the bills. The oil used with lettuce 
—a plain dressing of oil, vinegar and salt— 
is the condiment, unless for special occa- 
sions we buy the two-quart can at an 
Italian grocer’s. This, I think, concludes 
the particulars necessary to full understand- 
ing of the situation. 

Now a word as to how I reckon, so as to 
be sure the food comes within my limit. I 
do not pretend to come out even every meal, 
or day, or week, although it nearly always 
happens when I do stop and calculate that 
I find the average about the same. I have 
simply kept a complete list of food materials 
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bought distinct from everything else, and I 
have endeavored (so far with success) to 
keep the total of this list down to ninety 
times thirty or thirty-one. 


FEBRUARY I TO 8 


Fripay—Breakfast 
Fruit 
Coffee Steak 
Potatoes stewed in 
Luncheon 
Milk Toast Lettuce 
Dinner 
Soup (of boiled dinner 
stock 
Fried haddock French 
fried potatoes 
Stewed tomato 
Saturpay—Breakfast 


Fruit 
Coffee Oatmeal 
Scalloped fish 


Luncheon 
Chopped meat Baked potato 
Lettuce 


milk 


Dinner 


Soup 

Baked beans Eclairs 

Sunpay—Breakfast 
Fruit 

Coffee Fish balls 
Hominy 

Tea (dinner out) 


Cold beans Toast Lettuce 
ot chocolate 


Monvay—Breakfast 


Fruit 
Coffee Bacon with fried egg 
ominy 


Luncheon 
Chopped meat Fish balls 
Lettuce 


Hot chocolate 
Dinner 


Mutton broth 
Boiled fowl Mashed 
potatoes Brussels sprouts 


Turspay—Breakfast 


Fruit 
Coffee Oatmeal 
Omelet with minced chicken 


Luncheon 


Mutton broth 
Cold chicken Sprouts 
Lettuce 


Dinner 
Chicken soup 
Pork chops Mashed 
potatoes urkish pilaf 
ettuce 


Wepnespay—Breakfast 


Fruit 
Stewed kidney Fried 
hominy 


Luncheon 


Chicken soup 
Pork chop Stewed potatoes 
Lettuce Gingerbread 


Dinner 


Sou 
Roast forequarter mutton 
Macaroni with cheese 
Mashed potato 


Tuurspay—Breakfast 


Fruit 
Coffee Minced lamb 
Fried potatoes 


Luncheon 


Soup 
Warmed-up lamb 
Cold chicken 
Macaroni Gingerbread 


Dinner 


Pea_ soup 
Lamb, sliced, warmed up 
in gravy 
Baked potatoes 
Scalloped onions 


LIST OF PURCHASES 


Feb 1—Celery 13 cents, 3 heads lettuce 10, milk 
10, bag salt 10, rock salt 40, 2 pounds lamb for 


broth 25; total, $1.08. 


Feb 2—Onions 5 cents, apples 8, butter 42, milk 
16, yeast 2, tapioca 10, fowl 51, Brussels sprouts 


25; total, $1.59. 


Feb 3—Milk 16 cents, fish 20; total, 36. 


Feb 4—Milk 
total, 29. 


16 cents, 


cake (bought) 13; 


Feb 5—Milk 16 cents, pork chops 16, eggs 15, 


crackers 10; total, 57. 


Feb 6—Potatoes 13 cents, milk 16, forequarter 
lamb 60, can tomatoes 9; total, 98. 


Feb 7—Milk 16 cents, apples 8, butter 42, yeast 
cake 2, beans to bake 10; total, 78. Total for the 


seven days, $5.65. 
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This makes an average of a little over 
eighty cents a day; lower than the estimate 
on account of Sunday dinner out, and 
because few of the more expensive genera! 
supplies fell to this week. Perhaps a mor 
valuable survey would be a general one of 
the month’s expenditure, and I subjoin a 
summary for November. It happened tha: 
we had a dressmaker and nurse in the house 
for over a week, and their food accounts for 
the extra seven dollars spent: 

Market (namely, all groceries, most of meat), 
$12.93; meat bought elsewhere, $6.81; milk and 
cream, $5.25; vegetables of itinerants, $2.17; fish 


and oysters, $2.65; fruit, $1.11; extras (as cake. 
cider, two meals in town, etc), $2.95; total, $33.87. 


Follow a week’s menus as examples of 
the fare obtained at the above cost; whole- 
some, palatable fare it was, and I am not 
afraid to recommend a similar course to 
those who would economize in the expend- 
iture in their tables: 


NOVEMBER 22 TO 28 


Tuurspay—Breakfast 


Fruit 
Oatmeal Scrambled egg 
Luncheon (left overs) 
Warmed-up sou 
Cauliflower Baked potato 
alad Cake 
Dinner 


Fried ham 
Mashed potato 
macaroni 


Baked 


Fripav—Breakfast 


Fruit 
Picked-up codfish Corn 
cake 


Luncheon (one guest) 


Scalloped oysters 
Baked potatoes 
Baked apples Sponge cake 


Dinner 


Celery soup 
Fried bluefish French fried 
potatoes 
Stewed tomato 
Lettuce 


Saturpay—Breakfast 


Pears 


Hominy Hamburg steak 


Dinner 


Beef soup with barley 
reast of veal 
Riced potatoes Lettuce 
Cake 


Sunpay—Breakfast 


Grapes 
Oatmeal veal 
Baked potatoes 


Dinner 


Roast sirloin of beef 
Mashed potato 
Cauliflower in white sauce 
Indian pudding 
Tea 
Fried homin 
Potato salad arts 
Hot chocolate 


Monpay—Breakfast 


_ Pears 
Beef kidney Hominy 
Luncheon 
Warmed-up soup 
idney 
Cream cakes 
Dinner 
Beef stew 
Cranberry sauce Lettuce 
Tuespay—Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Bacon ominy 
Luncheon 
Stew Lettuce Gingerbread 
* Dinner 
Chicken 
Boiled mutton with caper 
sauce 
Potato riced 
Celery Lettuce 


Wepnespay—Breakfast 
Fruit 
Minced lamb Fried potato 
balls 
Luncheon 
Oyster stew Lettuce 
Dinner 
Mutton soup with macaroni 


ns_ Turkish pilaf 
Lettuce Edam cheese 
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H® is a pale, pinched looking young 
fellow with piercing black eyes and 
shoulders stooping as it from premature 
old age. He has joined the Salvation Army, 
one of whose officers introduced him to the 
present writer, and his Army work thus far 
is an earnest of his sincerity and his desire 
‘o be an honest, useful citizen. Curious to 
know if his testimony would bear out that 
of such men as Wyckoff and Josiah Flynt, 
| asked him a number of questions. 

“How did I get started tramping? Why, 
I've been on the road since I was thirteen 
years old. My father died and I didn’t like 
my stepfather, so I ran away. My mother 
was a good, Christian woman, though.” The 
_ story of his apprenticeship in an Omaha 
printing office was told in the picturesque 
tramp lingo, and how he left that arduous 
work, and soon finding that he could live 
without labor, set out upon a journey which 
took him all over the United States and 
to England. 

“Have I been in London? I should say 
I had; upper Whitechapel, lower White- 
chapel—oh, yes, I’ve been in London!” He 
laughed a rather bitter laugh. 

“But let me tell you,” he continued, with 
growing earnestness, “the slums of the great 
cities are nothing—nothing at all, for wick- 

‘edness—compared with the life along the 
.great railroad lines. You wouldn't believe 
the things I could tell you of what I’ve seen: 
murder and robbery and rapine and every- 
thing bad. I wish fathers and mothers 
would keep their boys away from the 
camps ; the tramps have their regular camps 
along the railroad lines all over the country. 
The boys drop around in the evening and 
hear the stories told around the campfires, 
and the first thing you know there’s a boy 
missing from your town. There’s three 


million tramps in the United States to-day, 
‘and the number is growing fast.” The 
writer happened to know of the disappear- 
ance of three boys from his own city in just 
this way within a year or so. 
“Could I get work? There never was a 
time when I couldn’t have got work if I 
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wanted it. There’s no need of working 
when we can get hand-outs. If we can't 
get what we want at one place we can at 
another ; we just keep on till we get it.” 

“I saw a woman give a tramp food one 
day,” said the writer, “and then we watched 
him. He went down the road a ways, then 
he threw the stuff away and shook his fist 
in the direction of the house.” 

The ex-tramp laughed. “He wanted hot 
coffee and meat,” he said, “and he'd go on 
till he got it. I remember one night I was 
in a little place below St Louis—Bismarck, 
they call it. The place where the tramps 
sleep there is in the sand house, where they 
dry the sand for the locomotives. I found 
a dozen or twenty men going to bed in 
there, and went in myself, for it was dry 
and warm. Just after daylight a man who 
seemed to be the leader got everybody up 
and sent us down to the spring to wash. 
He lined us up and sent us out for break- 
fast. He'd say, ‘Jack, you see that house 
up there?’—the town was on the hillsides 
around the railroad—Well, you get your 
breakfast there. And you go to that little 
house with the green blinds.’ If there was 
any wood to be chopped we'd do that for 
our breakfast. They'd been holding down 
the town that way all winter.” 

“Ts it usual to find a leader like that? Do 
the tramps have any organization, as a 
general thing?” 

“No, they’re too selfish. They go in 
pairs, though.” 

The narrator told of his jail experience. 
Practically the entire fraternity, he says, 
bring up in jail, first or last. They prefer 
the jails for winter lodging. “Well, where’s 
the best jail to board this winter?” they 
ask one another with the approach of cold 
weather. They know the relative merits of 
the jails throughout the United States and 
have decided preferences, as any officer of 
the law will testify. _ 

Our young friend is evidently possessed 
of large talents, and will prove an able, use- 

ful citizen if he sticks to his present resolu- 
tions. His hope of “getting on his feet” 
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rests on the Salvation Army, which searches 
out men and women in the worst predica- 
ments and tries to give them an opportunity 
to develop. As a soldier of this Army, the 
young man of course urges people to send 
applicants for food to its headquarters, in 
communities where it is established; in all 
places he deplores the feeding of wanderers 
at the door without requiring them to earn 
their food, as it is this habit, he says, which 
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keeps hundreds of thousands of men and 
boys from trying to earn a_ livelihood. 
People will continue, however, to disagree 
as to the wisdom and justice of feeding 
tramps at the door; the writer quotes thie 
testimony of this ex-tramp merely as ey- 
dence bearing on the problem, and «s 
indorsing, substantially, the attitude of 
Josiah Flynt and Professor Wyckoff, who 
have tramped with the “hoboes.” 


ig is a well known fact that more singing 
birds are found near human dwellings 
than in the lonely forest. Yet there is 
much that can be done to make them our 
close and familiar neighbors.. One chief 
source of attraction is planting clumps of 
shrubbery near the house, where they can 
build their nests with a feeling of security. 
Robins, song sparrows, and all of the thrush 
family, except the hermit thrush, prefer to 
place their domicile in a thick clump of lilacs 
and syringas or mock orange, than upon 
tall trees. If protected they will return to 
these nests year after year. 

One of the pleasantest memories of my 
childhood in our old country home was the 
intimacy established with many families 
of birds, who were our regular summer vis- 
itors. There was a row of white and purple 
lilacs, extending from the wing of our house 
to the front piazza, having the shelter behind 
and a southwestern exposure in front. In 
the bush next to the wing, close by one of 
our large dining room windows, a pair of 
robins had their nest for years. I am not 
sure whether it was the same pair, or their 
descendants, but our first joyous harbinger 
of spring was the robin’s sweet song heard 
early some sunny morning in March. With 
what delight as a child I stood by that win- 
dow and watched the birds repairing their 
nest with sticks, and often bits of rags and 
downy chicken feathers we threw on the 
ground for their use. 


To Attract Singing Birds About Our Homes 


By Mary A. RoE 


Then every morning I was allowed io 
scatter bread crumbs, and often grass seed 
from the barn upon the broad window sill 
outside, especially when some late snow 
storm made other food difficult to secure. 
At first these birds were shy of approaching 
if anyone was observing them, but in time 
they became so tame they would seek the 
crumbs, and even remain eating their break- 
fast, with their bright eyes watching equally 
closely the little girl the other side of the 
glass sash. Finally with eager interest [| 
saw the flitting of the first brood when the 
lilac was in full leaf and fragrant with its 
white blossoms. 

In that same row of shrubs, about the 
last of April, a pair of catbirds established 
their family life for another season. These. 
northern mocking-birds are among our 
sweetest singers, and there were large num- 
bers of them around my home, making the 
lovely May and June mornings vocal with 
their rich, varied notes. 

We kept no cat to prey upon these birds, 
trusting to a little rat terrier and traps to 
free us from rats and mice, and the birds 
seemed to realize their security. Even the 
shy wood thrush came year after year to a 
syringa bush not a stone’s throw from the 
house and would sing for hours, perched 
upon a tall tree in full view of our front 
piazza, especially about sunset, pouring out 
his rich music. 

As another instance how birds appreciate 
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any care shown for their comfort, one very 
hot summer at Martha’s Vineyard I noticed 
in our little garden a robin sitting upon her 
nest on the limb of an oak tree. She seemed 
gasping with the heat. I procured a large 
earthen dish about five inches deep, placed 
it in the sand under the tree and filled 
it with cold water, then moved some 
distance off to watch results. In a few 
moments the bird flew down to drink, and 
finally stepped into the dish, splashing in 
the water and enjoying a delightful bath. 


DISCOVERIES 


Made by our Observers and Experimenters 


“Do you suppose I’m worth it?” a bright girl 
exclaimed, as she handed me a neatly bound 
account book. “From June 10, 1880,” it said on 
the cover. Opening to the first page I found a 
list of expenses, including such articles as rubber 
rings, patent food, etc. ‘““That is a record of every 
cent that has been spent for yours truly since the 
date of her birth,” she explained. “Mamma 
started the books for both Fred and me and kept 
them till we were sixteen, then she made us do 
it. You see,” turning the leaves, “she put down 
everything, even to our baby photographs, and 
it’s been a wholesome revelation for us to count 
up the totals once in a while. It tells the story of 
a boy’s and girl’s expenses to compare. There 
was a time when it was about even, and I remem- 
ber how glad I was that Fred had to have his 
teeth filled first. I wouldn’t part with my expense 
book for anything and I wonder more mothers 
don’t start them for their children.”—R. L. 


¥ The occasion was an impromptu luncheon con- 
sequent upon the arrival of unexpected guests 
at my country home, who were only to stop over 
between trains and expressed ‘a desire to meet a 
few mutual friends. My cuisine satisfied me, but 
alas for the garnishing! My parsley bed, for the 
first time, failed. I searched for sheep sorrel, 
whose dainty leaves had once stood me in good 
stead upon a similar occasion; it, too, was absent. 
In despair I was turning towards the house when 
I bethought me of my clover nook which I had 
ordered the lawn mower to spare. It surely smiled 
up into my face now for my kindness. I filled my 
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She had hardly returned to her nest before 
a pair of song sparrows were there for a 
drink and bath. From that day all summer, 
when the air was hot and dry, I kept the 
dish filled, and many happy hours I spent 
in a hammock under some oaks close by, 
watching sometimes half a dozen birds— 
robins, sparrows, chewinks and martins— 
waiting to take their turn for a splash in the 
cool water ; and I found fully as much pleas- 
ure in their enjoyment as I did observing 
human bathers upon the ocean beach. 


little basket, and one course was rendered beauti- 
ful by the emerald leaves, upon which rested the 
small white blossoms. The next course was 
varied by pink clover heads upon the green, and 
elicited those exclamations of admiration so dear 
to the heart of the hostess.—E. L. H. 


# We live in a hired house, with neither ancient 
nor modern conveniences in the way of closets. 
A dusty place beside the chimney, with plain 
boards fitted into a shallow closet, is all the house 
affords for a china closet. When we were married 
my husband had a big, old-style bookcase, with 
double glass doors, six shelves, five of them 
movable, and wide drawers beneath. I said, 
“What shall we do with that great thing?” It 
holds my china and glass in the dining room and 
proves both useful and ornamental.—M. M. A-A. 


I made a discovery recently in experimenting 
with grape juice ice cream, finding to my surprise 
that a delicately flavored and beautiful violet-col- 
ored cream resulted from the use of these propor- 
tions: Take one pint of rich cream and one-half 
pint of rich milk. Add one cupful of sugar and 
one-half cupful of grape juice. Freeze and pack in 
a mold for several hours before. serving. Delicious 
frappe of crushed raspberry color is made by 
using one cupful of grape juice, the juice of two 
lemons and one orange, one pint of water and one 
cupful of sugar. Freeze, pack in the freezer and 
serve in small glass cups.—Annabel Lee. 


» The radiator seems to be the piece of household 
furniture about whose hopeless ugliness there is 
but one opinion. The following device has seen 
two years’ service, to the esthetic and practical sat- 
isfaction of one household: Have made of well- 
seasoned wood a shelf an inch or so larger than 
the top of the radiator under “treatment.” Line 
the under side with a piece of sheet tin and fasten 
around the front and ends a small brass rod con- 
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taining rings. Attach to the rod two curtains long 
enough to reach the floor, made of material to 
match either window drapery or furniture, and 
cover the top of the shelf with the same. Except- 
ing in extremely cold weather, it has not been 
necessary to even draw the curtains apart, enough 
heat radiating from the back and. from under 
and about the covering. The shelf is most conven- 
ient for books and other articles not injured by a 
moderate degree of heat—A. W. 


» A housewife assures the Editor that he will do 
his readers a favor if he passes along this idea, 
recently learned by her: Thin cream cheese with 
cream until it is pasty enough to be rolled, mix 
in English walnuts and almonds chopped fine, 
also a dash of cayenne pepper, and make into 
rolls about two inches long. Serve in rows with 
parsley between. 


# Our radish beds are eighteen inches deep, with 
rich, mellow soil. We cover them semi-annually 
with manure. In dry seasons ashes draw some 
moisture, and we think the potash in wood ashes 
brightens the color of the radishes and checks the 
insects. We sow radishes and lettuce at the same 
time. Sow two beds, one each of scarlet and 
white turnip radishes, weekly. In a month, some- 
times sooner, they are ready to use.—Annie J. 
Paddick. 


# With unexpected company to dinner came the 
knowledge that a pudding “built for two” would 
not do duty for five. Time was flying; there was 
no time to make even a tipsy pudding. In despair 
I looked over the pantry. Eight bananas and a jar 
of grape jam were an inspiration. Quickly peel- 
ing and cutting bananas lengthwise, each half re- 
ceived a generous layer of jam, then the halves 
were pressed lightly together and arranged on a 
flat glass dish. Since then we have tried raspberry 
jam and currant jelly, and find that it makes a 
pleasing change from the plain fruit—A. H. D. 


A housekeeper of several years’ standing has 
had a sad experience with pies; they would run 
over. She had never before been troubled with 
that difficulty and could not understand why it 
should be so now. Apple pie day was dreaded, 
for the inevitable sizzle of the half-cooked fruit 
was certain to reach her ears. She wet the edges 
of the under crust before putting on the upper, 
and next time she didn’t wet it. She put the sugar 
in the bottom of the pie (as usual) ; she dredged 
the apples with flour, she made the crust richer, 
and these all failed. She made the under crust 
larger and folded it up over the upper crust; 
she tried binding with a narrow strip of thin 
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cloth, and failed again. One housekeeper assured 
her that bits of butter distributed over the top 
of the apples would end the trouble. She tried 
that and failed. *Twas laid to the oven’s being too 
hot and next to its being too cool; and yet when 
every known precaution had been taken there 
was still that hated g-u-r-g-l-e, sizzle, f-i-z-z, z-/. 
But one day the solution of the problem came :o 
her in a moment of inspiration. She started with 
renewed zeal on an apple pie. Oh, joy! it did not 
run over, and they never have since that hapyy 
day. She had filled the tin too full of apple.—G. 
M. 5S. 


For years I was annoyed by the quickness with 
which plaster of paris “set’”’ before my work was 
finished. One day I was using it in a room where 
a painter was at work, and he asked, “Why did 
you not mix that plaster with glue water?” Since 
then I have had no trouble, and find it an easy 
matter to mend anything, from the setting of a 
stationary washbowl to a hole in the plaster. [ 
take one-half teacup of glue, soak till soft in luke- 
warm water, and then add enough cold water to 
moisten one-half pound of plaster of paris.— 
M. A. F. 


# I have discovered that by beating the white of 
the egg to a stiff froth and adding it when enough 
of the curdled mixture is made, that you will have 
a smooth, excellent mayonnaise dressing, though 
a little lighter in color than the usual mayonnaise. 
Try this next time you see with despair that your 
dressing is beginning to curdle.—Abigail Stuart. 


In the summer months I keep a few boarders 
from the city, generally ladies whose appetites are 
sometimes delicate. One time I found that I had 
a number of “left-overs” in the cupboard, things 
that would not make up into any dish that I knew 
of. An.inspiration seized me one day when one 
of the ladies expressed a wish that she were at 
the top of a mountain, a few miles from the house. 
I said to her, in the hearing of the rest, “If you 
wish me to, I will hitch up the team and take all 
of you to the top of the mountain, and we will 
eat dinner there.” They were all enthusiastic 
with the prospect of a “camp-out dinner.” One 
lady of sixty-five said she had never eaten a meal 
out of doors in her life. I told them to go to 
their rooms and put on their oldest dresses while 
I prepared some dinner. I took a small trunk 
and put in some tin cups and plates and a red 
tablecloth, then I put in everything that I had 
cooked in the cupboard: Some pieces (not the 
choicest) of fried chicken, some of ham, some 
steak and many other things. I took a large 
bucket of water along and some ground coffee, and 
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amidst much laughter and joking the tablecloth 
was spread on the ground under a large pine tree 
and the victuals put upon it, and then such appe- 
tites as all had! No one seemed to think of their 
being left-overs that I would not have dared put 
on the table in such a shape at home. Every- 
thing was eaten up and the dinner and the day 
vere pronounced a success by all.—C. A. D. 


#A Boston lady follows the custom of her 
Parisian husband’s family and buys turnips by the 
yushel and potatoes by the peck for her house- 
‘old. The turnips she pares and slices and boils 
-wo hours steadily in water containing a pinch 
f cayenne. The cayenne is so thoroughly incor- 
orated into the turnip that the vegetable has a 
much better flavor than when seasoned after 
cooking. The cayenne also absorbs a great part 
f the disagreeable odor which ordinarily per- 
-ades the vessel in which it is cooked, and a few 
minutes’ airing removes all traces of that health- 
ful, but malodorous vegetable—Lilian Wright. 


@ Those who have experienced difficulty in remov- 
ing the meats whole from pecan nuts will be glad 
‘o learn that this may readily be accomplished by 
soaking the nuts over night in cold water. This 
causes them to expand, and, when cracked, the 
meats may be removed whole. For years this 
method was kept secret by Italians, but was finally 
divulged.—Mrs W. H. Martin. 


» Not long ago we made a big improvement in our 
sitting room. Thé room was quite small and had 
but two small windows. We cut another window, 
and you cannot imagine what a difference it made 
in the apparent size of the apartment.—L. J. L. 


¥ “I can almost everything,” says a clever house- 
wife. “This is my latest venture.” She had just 
opened a can of chicken, and five minutes later 
it was ready to serve, as fresh and sweet as if it 
had just been cooked. “It’s the simplest thing in 
the world. I just take the bones out, put the 
meat in the can, fill up with the liquor and seal. 
Peas and string beans require that the jar be filled 
with water, sweet corn and tomatoes do not. I 
put them into a’kettle sufficiently filled with water 
to reach within an inch of the top of the jar, and 
place the covers on, although they must not be 
screwed. Boil.about three hours. Squash I cook 
the same as for pies; sift, fill the jars and place 
in the kettle of water for about an hour. As most 
people know, rhubarb cans admirably by simply 
filling the jar up with cold water, sealing and 
putting away.” 

“Are those lemons canned, too?” I asked, indi- 
cating a sealed jar. The skillful canner laughed. 
“Why, no,” she said, “I find they keep fresh in 
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water if the cans are sealed. I keep cranberries 
from drying up in the same manner. —R. L. 


#1 wonder if some of the readers of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING may not be helped by an experi- 
ence I have just been through. For nearly three 
months I endured the usual pain and dis- 
comforts of blood poisoning in my face before 
I discovered that it was caused by a red shawl 
that, in these cold nights, I had wrapped around 
my shoulders and laid my cheek against, on the 
pillow. It was a dark red knit shawl, of which 
the coloring came out slightly and poisoned me. 
Is it not possible that some of the so-called skin 
or blood diseases among women and children 
are really more or less serious cases of blood 
poisoning caused in a similar way? 


The handiest thing about our house is the kitchen 
drain. It is close beside the kitchen table, and of 
about the same hight. It is not connected with 
a sewer and has no long pipe to become clogged, 
so anything that will pass the inch pipe may safely 
be put into it, thus doing away entirely with that 
nuisance, the slop pail. The short pipe of the drain 
empties directly into a barrel that stands under 
it, outside the house. This barrel is in a frame 
to which a handle and wheels are attached, and 
once each day the barrel is wheeled away and 
emptied onto the garden. As much of the water 
that goes into it is warm, the contents do not 
freeze so but that it can be used in the coldest of 
Wisconsin winter weather, if emptied at night. 
—H. E. W. 

® Perhaps “blue Monday” can be made less blue, 
on the principle that like cures like, if the bluing 
used is of good quality. Not the kind that makes 
rust spots on white linen or blue streaks every- 
where. A secret in preparing biuing, learned 
from a large laundry, is this: Purchase ten cents’ 
worth of bluing powder at a druggist’s. Dissolve 
it in a little hot water, then add six quarts of 
clear, cold water. Strain it through a cloth into 
bottles, and the result is good bluing of an even 
quality, always ready to use, at the cost of one 
bottle of bluing purchased at a shop.—A. L. 


#I find that I can make a beefsteak of the infe- 
rior quality, such as rump or round, as tender as 
the most expensive cuts, if treated to an oil bath 
twenty-four hours long. A tablespoonful of the 
finest olive oil is sufficient. Pour it over the steak, 
then rub it with the fingers into every part thor- 
oughly. Put it in a cold place, the coolest corner 
of the refrigerator in summer or a well chilled 
pantry in winter. Sometimes in a large hotel the 
steaks are cut a week before they are wanted, well 
oiled and put in cold storage.—O. B. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


AND SONS 


PATER FAMILIAS 


Comment on a 


NCESSANT questioning 

upon trivialities that indi- 
cates nervousness rather 
than a desire for knowledge 
is to be discouraged; but 
encourage your children to 
ask sensible questions by 
answering them intelligent- 
ly. This duty is usually 
shirked by the father and 
‘assumed by the already 
overburdened mother. We 
are prone to underrate the 
power of the child’s mind 
to comprehend lucid state- 
ments of even. apparently. complex facts. 
Perhaps this is done unconsciously to con- 
ceal our own ignorance, just as we shunt 
onto the teacher. much. educational work 
that we as parents can do much better. 


“What was the ’ginning of the world?” 
asked my six-year hopeful at breakfast. 
“That’s a long story that we will talk about 
after supper,” I replied—for my children 
usually have a story read or told them all 
together before bedtime. So that evening, 
in simple language that the youngest could 
comprehend, and that therefore was inter- 
esting to the older children, the various 


theories of the world’s formation were _ 


briefly described. The Bible story, the 
teachings of geology, the ether rings as the 
origin of atoms—all this was set forth in 
simple language without bias, concluding 
(as we-had begun) with the remark that 
after all but little was actually known, 
though many theories were entertained. 
The way in which the story was received, 
from the youngest up, their questions, com- 
prehension and various opinions, were a 
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revelation that charmed and benefited thei: 
father even more than the talk had helpe«! 
them. Children never forget such talks, 
and their attitude of mind on these occa- 
sions is treasured in the father’s heart mor: 
and more as his sons and daughters become 
older and too soon grow away from him. 


“But I don’t have time to be with my 
children and am not a teacher or a talker,” 
is the burden of several letters that have 
come to me from careful readers of my chat 
with fathers and sons. Make time, then. 
Conversation at table will usually afford the 
desired opportunity and will make the 
meal time more enjoyable. The events of 
the day, as set forth in the newspaper, afford 
endless topics for interesting conversation. 
We should be strictly honest with the chil- 
dren, and present both sides of disputed 
questions, if we wish to best develop their 
mental power, judgment and character. The 
world needs men and women capable of 
looking all around a subject instead of being 
narrowly biased to a single view. Because 
of our early training most of us are narrow- 
minded, and it does us as much good as it 
does the children to talk with them about 
all phases of current events. 


During the late presidential campaign 
my children got so interested in our table 
talks that we all went together to a demo- 
cratic rally and then to a republican meet- 
ing. To answer the children’s questions 
fairly, without partisanship either way, so 
that they might form their own conclusions, 
kept me busy for a long time afterward. 
On election day the family voted, and was 
just about equally divided. The children 
had learned a lot, but so had I! Strength 
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of character had been fostered in both 
parent and children. 


So much silly stuff is uttered about the 
young man and the maiden that I hesitate 
to comment upon letters that seek my views 
on this subject. Yet it is a matter of vital 
consequence. Ignorance about matters sex- 
ual and physical, as well as a wrong idea of 
ife’s duties, for which parents are usually 
cesponsible, accounts for much unhappiness 
and misery. 

The fond parents who look askance at the 
young man who seeks their daughter might 
well imitate the example of a wise friend 
of mine: 

He invited the young man to his house, 
o his table, told him he was welcome to see 
he young lady as often as he pleased at her 
1ome, and if they finally wished to marry, 
.he ceremony should be in the bride’s parlor 
and the groom should have the parents’ 
hlessing—but not a cent of their money! 
How did it work? The young fellow came 
a few times, but his lack of good breeding 
made him ill at ease, the daughter saw him 
ina different light, the absence of opposition 
robbed their affection of its stimulus, and 
the thing wore itself out naturally. 

Very often parents misjudge one or both 
of the young folks involved. It is not 
always as easy as we parents imagine to 
form a correct opinion of the young man 
who seeks our daughter, or of the young 
woman who has attracted our son. One 
good rule is for fathers and mothers to think 
over their own courting experience. Char- 
acter, health, mutual adaptability—these are 
more important than money, to both young 
man and maiden. 
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“What, marry my daughter!” a million- 
aire scornfully exclaimed, in 1892, to a 
suitor poor in purse but rich in purpose. 
The couple were married in spite of her 
parents, the panic of ’93 wiped out the 
father’s fortune, to-day he is glad to work 
in the successful business of the son-in-law 
he once spurned. Money may come or go, 
but the love of the true husband and wife 
faileth not. 

Apparent social inequality often weighs 
against a union. But your hostler of to-day 
may be your doctor a few years hence—or 
your minister, or the leader of the “four 
hundred.” One of the most brilliant lions 
of recent years in America socially was a 
stable boy in youth—and neither denies nor 
parades the fact, to his credit be it said, 
for he is a true gentleman. The objections 
of “sassiety” should weigh little, but vital 
differences in character from the social point 
of view in its broader aspects often impose 
well-nigh insuperable objections. 

It is wise for the young married couple 
to start out economically as to finances or 
society. In both respects it is better for 
them, as well as more fun, to work their 
own way up. It is dreadfully easy, also, and 
very uncomfortable for a couple who “start 
where their parents leave off,” to fall from 
that high estate. After all, the only real 
success we get in any phase of life is what 
we earn ourselves. Especially is this true 
of the married state and the home—we par- 
ents need to be careful not to become “too 
much mother-in-law!” We may do our 
best to guard our sons and daughters 
against a misalliance, but they, not we, are 
the ones who do the marrying. What a 
question it all is! 


The Useful Child 


| HAVE a boy three and one-half years 

of age, and would appreciate any advice 
in regard to training him, selecting suit- 
able playthings for him, etc, writes Mrs 
. L. Yerby of St Louis. He is very boyish 
and restless; that is, he wants to be doing 
something all the time. He is alone with 


only myself to entertain him all day, every 
day except Sunday; is always well. Any 
advice on this subject will be greatly appre- 
ciated by me. 

Mrs Yerby’s question will find an answer 
in various paragraphs and articles in Goop 
HovusekEE?PIng, the first of which is the fol- 
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lowing suggestive and helpful advice just 
received from a mother, Mrs D. H. R. 
Goodale, entitled The Useful Child: 

Are the very words an anomaly? Does 
the happy child exist who is growing up in 
the pleasant ways of real usefulness? It 
may be that he or she still lives, but only in 
some exceptional case, yet if this be so it is 
not a fortunate thing for the children nor 
for the general good of family life. 

Why is it that our schools are almost 
swamped in an avalanche of new demands— 
demands for manual training, sewing, cook- 
ing, jackknife work and a thousand other 
things? It is simply because the idea of the 
useful child has lost ground in so many 
homes. The useful child learns dexterity 
as a matter of course, but it learns so much 
more! The child learns that no one lives 
for self alone ; that joy and order and beauty 
are all bound up in faithful service ; that life 
is indeed “more than meat.” It is the 
patient training in small home duties which 
develops a keen sense of duty, a high 
standard of personal reliability, and even 
something of that old-fashioned quality, 
reverence. It is the antidote to that 


‘nervous restlessness and _ irresponsibility 


in the young which are the source of 
so many of the evils of which we complain. 
Indeed the habit of practical usefulness 
early formed by good, thorough work will 
go far to overcome the gross tendency to 
materialism and the tyranny of the senses 
and the appetites, now so _ threatening 
to society. 

“Oh, yes,” you say, “but they must devote 
their strength to their school work.” The 
two duties will not conflict. Their school 
work will gain immensely and just where it 
needs strengthening, in the morale — the 
sense of high obligation and appreciation of 
opportunity. 

Even a very small child is much happier 
to have its small occupations, little ‘tasks 
which recur at regular times. These may 
naturally begin with learning the care of 


its own person and the orderly arrangement 
of toys, clothing and implements. A child 
that demands incessant amusement an‘! 
expects every want to be met as soon as i: 
is felt, by others, is not laying a good foun- 
dation for future happiness. 

Doing is one of the very greatest pleasures 
that human beings are capable of. It ‘s 
cruel not to give the children their share in 
this privilege. Let them learn by actual 
experience the sweetness of effort. It is 
not merely learning to use hands and eycs 
and muscles, though we hear from many a 
platform the importance of this. The work 
of the useful child goes much farther. !t 
takes a deeper hold upon the family life; 
it learns the best secrets of love and loyalty, 
through a mutual confidence established 
between parent and child and little sacrifices 
and acts of foresight shared, the best pos- 
sible training for the real responsibilities 
of a home is gained. There is no other 
school of character to compare with this 
home training in usefulness. 

In the days of simpler habits, when 
domestic industry was more varied and 
men, too, made themselves more “generally 
useful” and self-dependent, children were 
prized as a source of actual strength to the 
home life in its daily working. The present 
custom of doing everything for young peo- 
ple, seeking to fill the pitcher for twenty or 
more consecutive years before putting the 
contents to any serious use, has helped in 
forming a sentiment in the opposite direc- 
tion. When children are no longer desired 
in the home, family life in its best meaning 
has received a death blow. 

It is for the mothers to begin building 
again in character those stanch virtues of a 
past generation which we are all regretting 
in these more facile and less earnest and 
self-reliant days. The child that learns 
through early help and encouragement and 
a wise firmness to be a useful and not a self- 
centered member of the household has made 
a good start in this direction. 
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The Pink Birthday 


pe was a good little girl and Dolly 
was a good little girl, and they both 
lived in a dear little white house beside the 
bridge. One day in May the funniest thing 
happened. Dilly and Dolly had a birthday, a 
birthday on the same day, and Dilly was 
three years old and Dolly was three years 
old. Dolly woke up first ; the sun was shin- 
ing in through the white curtains, and it fell 
on, what do you think? The loveliest doll 
that Dolly had ever seen in her life. 

It had yellow curls and blue eyes and dear 
little pearly teeth. It wore a pink silk frock, 
with a white vest, and a beautiful hat with 
pink feathers and a pink brim, and it held 
out two little pink hands to Dolly, just as 
if it were saying: “Take me; please be a 
dear little mamma to me.” 

All that Dolly did was to draw her little 
red mouth into a funny little O, and clasp 
her two little pink hands together and gaze 
at the beautiful dolly. Then all at once she 
thought of Dilly. Dilly slept in a tiny white 
crib with a pink comfort, exactly like 
Dolly’s. Dilly was fast asleep. Close 
beside Dilly’s bed sat another doll, exactly 
like her own. It even held out its pink 
hands, as her dolly did, and it wore a pink 
frock and pink hat. 

Dolly sat up straight in bed and whis- 
pered : “I rem’mber, it’s we’s birfday. We’s 
free years o]d to-day, Dilly!” she cried; 
“many happy returns!” That was what her 
mamma had told her to say when she woke 
up. Dilly opened her eyes and stared at 
Dolly, then she remembered, and the two 
little sisters leaned over the side of their 
cribs and gave each other a big birthday 
kiss. It was the first birthday they remem- 


bered, and they began to think birthdays 
were pretty nice. All at once Dilly caught 
sight of her doll, and my, the little red O 
her mouth made! Just at the same minute 
the two little girls took their dollies in 
their arms and cuddled them up close and 
looked at each other and laughed. Just 
then mamma and papa came in and there 
were more birthday kisses; even the new 
dollies had kisses, and while the two little 
birthday girls got dressed they thought of 
all the names dollies ever had. 

“Two twin dollies ought to have names 
just alike,” said papa; “just like Dilly and 
Dolly, you know.” 

“Yes,” said mamma, “I think so, too.” 

When they went down to breakfast the 
dollies had names. Dilly’s was called 
Beenie and Dolly’s was called Bonnie. There 
were more surprises downstairs. Beside 
each little girl at the table stood two dolly 
chairs, exactly the same, and just big 
enough for Beenie and Bonnie. When 
breakfast was eaten and they went to give 
their dollies a walk, right at the front door 
they found two new dolly carriages with 
pink parasols and tiny pink afghans. Of 
course they, too, were for Beenie and Bon- 
nie. After the dollies had had a long ride 
in the garden, mamma called the little girls 
indoors to put on their jackets and caps. 

“Fere is we doin’, mamma?” asked Dilly. 

“Fere is we doin’, mamma?” asked Dolly. 

“We are going to the photographer’s to 
have a_ birthday picture made,” said 
mamma, and then she showed them their 
birthday pictures of one year old and two 
years old. 

“You are big girls now,” said mamma, 
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“and this time you shall hold your babies in 
your arms, so Bonnie and Beenie must go 
with us.” 

“Oh, goody !” cried Dolly, and she jumped 
up and down. 

“Oh, goody!” cried Dilly, and she jumped 
up and down. 

The photograph man said he had never 
had such a nice time in his life, taking 
pictures of babies, because most babies 
jumped about in their mammas’ laps, but 
Beenie and Bonnie sat perfectly still. Dilly 
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ring-a-ring-a-rosy, and papa read them 
stories, and then he played he was a big bear. 
That was best of all. He had a rope tiec 
to him and Dilly led him about. He danced 
for pennies and climbed a tree for five cents, 
and stood on his head for ten cents. Mamma 
paid all the money to see the tricks. Ther 
the party people went to the corner stor 
with papa, who had turned into a man 
again, and they bought candy and popcorn 
and peanuts. When they came back the; 
heard a bell ring, “Ding, ding, dong,” anc 


“BEENIE AND BONNIE SAT PERFECTLY STILL” 


smiled when he said that, and Dolly looked 
very serious, and then the photograph man 
took their picture exactly as you see it here. 

At four o’clock mamma dressed them in 
pretty white frocks, and then they had 


another surprise. This time it was a party. 
There were three little boys and three little 
girls, because Dolly was three years old 
and Dilly was three years old. Their papa 
came home at four o’clock and he helped 
to amuse the party people. They had a 
lovely time out in the great big swing, and 
they played tag, and hide and seek, and 


there supper was ready, out on the sunny 
piazza. 

My, what a lovely supper that was! 
Everything was pink, because mamma said 
Dilly and Dolly were two little pinks them- 
selves. There were pink roses in the cen- 
ter of the table. All the dishes were pink. 
There were two pink birthday cakes. One 
had “Dilly” on it in pinker letters, the other 
had “Dolly” on it in pinker letters, and each 
of them had three little pink candles. The 
ice cream was pink and there were pink 


‘ candies in tiny pink bags. When all the 
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little boys and girls got ready to go home 
Dilly and Dolly laid Bonnie and Beenie on 
the couch beside the window and said good- 
bye. After the good-byes were said they 
came back to get their dollies, and what do 
vou suppose? Nobody knew which was 
3onnie and nobody knew which was Beenie. 
\t was awful! Dilly’s tears came dripping 
lown on her white frock, and Dolly’s tears 
came dripping down on her white frock, 
and mamma and papa didn’t know what to 
Jo. At last papa thought of something. 

“Put Beenie and Bonnie in your room,” 
he said to Dilly and Dolly, “just as we did 
last night, and then they will know where 
‘o go.” 

Mamma carried the dollies into the room 
and shut the door very quietly. They 
vaited five minutes, then they went in and 
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there was Bonnie, sitting beside Dolly’s bed, 


holding out her little pink hands for her 


mamma, and there was Beenie, sitting beside 
Dilly’s bed, holding out her little pink hands 
for her mamma, and beside each one lay the 
sweetest little white nightie and nightcap. 
Dilly undressed Beenie and put on her little 
nightie and nightcap, and Dolly undressed 
Bonnie and put on her little nightie and 
nightcap. Then papa undressed Dolly 
and put on her little nightie and nightcap, 
and mamma undressed Dilly and put on her 
little nightie and nightcap. Then good- 
night kisses came, and Dilly and Dolly went 
to sleep just as happy as two little girls 
could be who had had a_ three-year-old 
birthday. And Beenie. and Bonnie shut 
their eyes and went to sleep in their 
mammas’ arms. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Almost as cooling as a plate of ice cream, this 
winter photograph sent by one of our readers. 
There must be many possessors of cameras in our 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING circle; why not lend us your 
best photographs, to be reproduced i in these pages 
for the enjoyment of all? The photographs will 
be returned if clearly labeled on the back with 
name and address. 


Sand Loaves 


A mother whom Goop HovuseKEEPING knows 
bethought herself of a package of magical yeast 
cakes she had discarded because they raised bread 


so fast it was not fit to eat, and bestowed them 
on her tiny daughter, who trotted out joyfully to 
her favorite sand heap with a pail of water in one 
hand and the package of yeast in the other. In 
half an hour she was in the house again calling, 
“Mamma! Come out an’ see my sand loafs; they 
are yisin’ terrible.” It was no exaggeration. In 
the midst of each heap of wet sand the small 
baker had planted a yeast cake, the heat of the sun 
had done the rest, and what mamma beheld was 
a row of miniature volcanoes bubbling away with 
a fury that made her daughter hop all around 
them in wild delight. 


““ HE CAN FIND ME IF HE WANTS TO” 
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Speed the Day 


After paying tribute to the coal 
barons through a long and cold 
winter it is some consolation to 
the householder to know that a 
man like Thomas A. Edison, be- 
sides other inventors of less note, 
is hard at work upon the problem 
of securing the maximum of 
energy from coal, and that each 
season brings nearer an inevitable 
solution. Just think of the satis- 
faction to be had in an apparatus, 
comparatively small and easily 
cared for, which shall furnish heat 
and light for a dwelling at a 
fraction of the present cost of 
heating alone and at a minimum 
of expense. There is now a pro- 
digious waste, a lot of coal mak- 
ing comparatively little heat, and 
this heat in turn falling far short 
of producing the power which is 
really stored up in the coal. Speed 
the day when our winters shall be 
less expensive and laborious and 
our summers cooler for the loos- 
ing of the latent powers in coal. 


Bread on the Waters 


“T think the best way to intro- 
duce a work is to show it to 
people and create an_ interest 
which will make them wish to 
possess it. This | will gladly do 
for Goop HovusekeepinG, for the 
magazine is worthy to be in every 
home.” So writes a Massachu- 
setts lady, a Mrs Livermore, who 
is not an agent for this magazine 
and does not profit either in’ sub- 
scription or cash by her kind ef- 
forts; her zeal is owing solely to 
her interest in its pages. Other 
women in various parts of the 


EDITORIAL 


country are rendering a similar 
service for the same reason; they 
want their friends to share their 
good fortune”? 

We cite these instances not with 
the purpose of trying to inveigle 
anybody into gratuitous or un- 
willing service, but to encourage 
friends who are thus disposed by 
a statement of fact. There are two 
or three pet plans of the Editor, 
which he knows will add greatly 
to the enjoyment of his readers, 
which are so expensive that they 
must wait till a great circulation 
enables him to carry them out. 
This missionary work of our 
friends wli be bread on the 
waters; it is the surest way of 
widening our circle and realizing 
these hopes. The youngest of our 
readers can remember, for ex- 
ample, how the fame of David 
Harum leaped from mouth to 
mouth, before the book had been 
widely advertised in the press, 
until there were few of us who 
had not made the acquaintance of 
this delightful character. The 
word that Goop HoUSEKEEPING is 
the best magazine of its class has 
started, and is going fast. Our 
readers who help pass it along 
shall not be losers. 


“ Servant ”’ 


Worthy the “white light” that 
beats on the most conspicuous of 
our pages are these words from a 
friend who is interested in the dis- 
cussion of the domestic service 
problem: ‘Why this prevalent 
fad of ‘maid,’ as against the beau- 
tiful name of servant ? Maid means 
a female servant, servant means 
one who serves voluntarily under 
another’s. direction. The latter 
has the larger meaning, and may 
rightly include every living person. 
Besides, maid seems to me a bit 
superficial, while servant implies 
something more sweet, intimate 
and home-y. A lady once gently 
reproved me for speaking of a cer- 
tain domestic as a servant, and 
suggested that I would not like to 


be called such. ‘Why,’ I exclaimed, 
‘servant is to me the most beau- 
tiful word in the English language 
and if ever fate wills that I be a 
domestic I will request of my «m- 
ployer that I be called not maid jut 
servant!’ Indeed, whatever my 
future work may be—washing 
dishes or writing novels—I am a 
servant, and wish to be known as 
such. Is anybody else of like 
mind?” 

The “mud wasp effect” is the 
term which a cold, unfeeling man 
of our acquaintance applies to the 
approved figure contour 
sought by women of fashion ‘ust 
now in dress and pose. “The mud 
wasp,” he continues, “makes bad 
work of it when he tries to walk, 
but he can fly first-rate.” A mud 
wasp’s “person,” so to speak. is 
divided in two sections by an ex- 
tremely slender waist, and there 
is a curious lack of alignment be- 
tween these sections. A glance at 
the fashion plates of the present 
time may make the homely com- 
parison recognizable. 

Remembering that a monthly 
magazine must close its pages 
some time before the date of issue, 
our friends who would like ques- 
tions answered through our col- 
umns will have to plan to send in 
their requests very early indeed. 
Now is none too early to seek 
such information as may be want- 
ed concerning early and _late 
summer matters, for we insist 
upon giving our replies thorough 
investigation. Questions of all 
kinds are welcomed, if they are of 
a nature to be answered through 
the magazine. 

I’ve been wanting for a long 
time to tell you how much I like 
Goop HousekeeEPtInc. I like it be- 
cause of its broadness, its far- 
reaching interests. There is 
something in it worth while for 
every member of the family.—Mrs 
Emma P. Ewing, Dean of the 
Chautauqua Cooking School. 
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If it had been left to my imagination to describe 
the home of Ella Wheeler Wilcox I should have 
pictured blue skies, the languorous atmosphere of 
the south, roses embowering the house and the 
music of nightingales breaking the hush of woods 
that made a green background. On a gray 
November day I found Mrs Wilcox at home, with 
the sweep of blue sea at her very doorstep. Her 
home nestles between the crevices of rocks. 
She has another charming home in New York, 
but she loves best her cottage on Long Island 
sound, and lives here eight months in the year. 
Luncheon was waiting, and I spent the first 
hour in the most delightful dining room that ever 
enhanced the pleasure of a meal. The room is 
all windows, and they look out on the water. 
Before the largest of them, a spacious bay win- 
dow, stands the dining table. The room is filled 
with the memories of people who have dined here. 
Their pictures gaze at you from every side. There 
are half a dozen portraits of the statuesque Julie 
Opp; there is the droll, mirthful face of Marshall 
Wilder; the fair Ellen Terry; Mrs Brown Potter; 
William Gillette’s inscrutable countenance; that 
placid old lady, Mrs Jefferson Davis; Isabel Irv- 
ing; Kathryn Kidder; J. E. Dodson and his pretty 
wife, Annie Irish. Some of Mrs Wilcox’s 
guests have left autographs on the cream-painted 
walls. One comes from Edwin Markham. It 
is printed in fine, large characters, with splendid 
vermilion initials. He said: 
“A place where passing souls can rest 
On the way, and be their best.” 


Here are others: - 


“The Bubble winked at me and said, 
You'll miss me, Brother, when you're dead.” 
Otver HeErrorb. 
“St Peter dropped and lifted up the pin, 
‘What, from the Bungalow? Sure, walk in.’ 
Post WHEELER. 


” 


Such memories were distracting, so was the 
luncheon. We drank tea brought straight from 
China by some admirer of Mrs Wilcox’s work. 
in this country it sells for a fabulous price, and 


it deserves to, for it is fragrant as heliotrope 
blossoms. We had creamed oysters, delicious 
croquettes and muffins light and brown as puff 
balls. 

Mrs Wilcox laughed when I explained to her 
thatea housekeeper is as keen for a novel recipe 
as a reporter is after news. 

“We must have Madame Grace in, then, to be 
interviewed,” said the poetess. 

Madame Grace is Mrs Wilcox’s housekeeper, 
a genial, handsome woman, who looks as if she 
loved good eating as well as good cooking. 

“For the oysters,” she explained, “I take a 
half pint of milk and heat in it three bay leaves. 
I add a pinch of mace and a grating of nutmeg, 
two tablespoons of butter, salt and pepper. When 
it is about to boil I take out the bay leaves and 
add to the milk two tablespoons of cracker 
crumbs. Into this I put a pint of oysters, cooked 
in their own liquor till they curled up. Of course 
I drain them dry before adding to the crackers 
and milk. The folks who come here have named 
this dish Bungalow oysters.” 

“And the puff ball muffins?” I asked. 

“For them,” Madame Grace said, “I mix a 
coffee cup of milk, one well-beaten egg and a 
pinch of salt. I add flour enough to make it like 
a thin cake batter and I beat it till bubbles are 
rising all over the surface. Then I add three 
teaspoons of baking powder and beat with a 
whisk. It begins to foam now, so I put a spoonful 
into buttered gem pans so hot that they hiss as 
the mixture touches them. I bake them for 
twenty minutes in a hot oven.” 

“Before you turn from cooking to poetry,” said 
my hostess, “I want to give you the only original 
recipe I ever concocted. A hundred guests, I 
dare say, have asked for it, and it has been 
christened lobster a la Wilcox. I make it in a 
chafing-dish. Put two tablespoons of butter in 
the pan and let it melt, then add two cups of 
shredded lobster meat. Cover and allow it to 
cook for ten minutes. Season with salt, pepper, 
cayenne and the juice of a large lemon. Serve 
with delicate saltines. It is tart and delicious,” 
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After luncheon we went upstairs to Mrs Wil- 
cox’s writing room. It has a wide view of the 
ocean, and the desk fills the window. Every- 
where else there are books. 

“Here’s my morning mail,” said Mrs Wilcox 
when she seated herself at her desk. She laid 
her hand on a pile of letters large enough to con- 
stitute the mail of a rural postoffice. “They come 
from all sorts of people. I have a column every 
day, you know, in a New York paper. It 
reaches the most cosmopolitan readers that an 
author could hope for, and thousands of them 
lay open their very hearts to me. It is inter- 
esting, extraordinary, and—sometimes pitiful. I 
thought I knew human nature before I began 
these newspaper letters, but I did not. I had 
only seen shreds of it. It is such letters that pro- 
vide material to write day after day. They give 
one an entree into thousands of human souls, 
and the wonder of it is, each soul is different. 
Critics have said my poetry shows a wide 
acquaintance with humanity. Some poets go to 
nature for their inspiration, some to art; I find 
the human soul, with its sorrows, its temptations, 
its gladness, its passions, its hopes, its fears, a 
place to which a poet can ever turn for inspira- 
tion.” 

“How long have you been writing poetry?” I 
asked her. 
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“Tt makes me feel like an old woman,” and Mrs 
Wilcox laughed, “when I tell you my first book 
of verse was published in 1872. Before that, |ct 
me show you one of my treasures.” From a 
drawer in her desk she lifted a tiny book. It was 
made of notepaper sewed laboriously together 
and a childish hand had written on the cover an 
elaborate title, with the author’s name, E!\a 
Wheeler. 

“This was my very first book;” Mrs Wilcox 
turned the yellow pages tenderly; “I was ten 
years old when it was finished. I had copied into 
it all the poems and essays I had written, and 
my ambition was to have it published.” She 
read one poem. It began: 

“Death came down so stilly, 

So quiet and so chilly.” 
Every verse pictured death with the solemnity 
of a childish pen. 

“A few years later I made my debut as a poet 
in the corner of a Milwaukee paper. Proud! I 
was so proud of these verses and at the sight of 
my name ‘under them that I verily believe the 
paper was worn out from being tucked, night after 
night, under my pillow. For my first volume of 
verses, Drops of Water, I received fifty dollars, 
and I felt as if a wonderful career were opening 
before me, with fame and fortune in the distance. 
The little book has had an extraordinarily long 
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life. I have even had a volume of it from Japan, 
translated into that stranger language. In 1883 
I had published Maurine, Shells, and Poems of 
Passion. After that I began to find publishers 
calling for my work, instead of me calling on 
them to take it, and so—life has gone on—writing 
constantly, enjoying my work and the friends it 
has brought to me.” 
I have not spoken of the poetess and how she 
‘mpresses one. The first thing you notice is her 
yes. They have the 
‘oloring of a yellow- 
»brown topaz, and the 
one is repeated again 
in her hair. She has 
very expressive face 
nd expressive hands. 
\Vhile you watch her 
‘alk it impresses you 
‘hat if she had not 
become a_ successful 
poet she might have 
heen an equally suc- 
cessful actress. She 
has a melodious voice 
and a youthful, grace- 
ful figure. The gowns 
she wears are of a 
different style from 
anything you find in a 
fashion magazine. Ten 
years ago she adopted 
certain styles, which 
were becoming and 
comfortable, and ever 
since her gowns have 
been something like an 
idealized Empire dress. 
“T have always rebel- 
led against the slavery 
of fashion,” said Mrs 
Wilcox. “I remember 
a gown one season 
which I knew made me 
look like a guy, only it 
was fashionable. When 
I scolded about it, my 
friends comforted me 
by telling me it was a most stylish costume. One 
day at a Turkish bath, when the attendant knotted 
a sheet about me, I thought, ‘Now, here is com- 
fort, common sense and the most graceful lines 
imaginable.’ Next day when I went to my dress- 
maker, I carried a fine linen sheet in my bag. I 
took it out and draped it about myself. The 
woman stood looking at me in amazement. Her 
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amazement turned to consternation when I told 
her I wanted a gown made exactly after this style. 
She declared she could not do it. She would be 
wasting material, ruining her reputation and 
making me look perfectly ridiculous. 

“ ‘Very well,’ I said, calmly, ‘I can find some- 
body who will make it.’ She relented, and my 
first loose street gown was the result. The public 
of our little shore resort was shocked as much 
as the dressmaker, but gradually they ceased to 

look their wonder. 

With one gown after 

another improvements 

have been made, till 
now I have all my 
clothes, house, street 
and evening gowns, cut 
after the same comfort- 
able, graceful style. I 
also consider myself 
the pioneer in another 
emancipation. I was the 
first woman—in this 
part of the country, at 
least—to bid defiance 
to style and don a short 
skirt, such as you find 
to-day in nearly every 
feminine wardrobe. I 
had grown perfectly 
tired of the combina- 
tion of country life and 
trailing gowns, so ten 
years ago I had a skirt 
made that just reached 
my shoe tops. What 
freedom! What exhila- 
ration! The woman of 
to-day realizes the com- 

fort of it as I did.” 

The Bungalow is a 
curiosity shop, with 
strange Indian handi- 
work, pottery from 

Mexicoand rare needle- 

work of the Orient. 
The rest of the furnish- 

ings are books. I do 
not know if the curios give place to the books or 
the books give way to the curios, but one could 
read there for years and years and years. 
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Among the Strawberries 


By Mrs Emma P. Ewinc 


Annually, at the approach of the small fruit 
season, numerous inquiries, very similar in pur- 
port, are made by housekeepers in regard to hull- 
ing, washing, canning, jamming and preserving 
strawberries, and for the benefit of thousands 
who desire information upon these points, I con- 
dense some of the methods which I have thor- 
oughly tested, and which long experience in that 
line of work induces me to believe will invariably 
give satisfactory results. 

Strawberries, except in rare cases, require rins- 
ing or washing to free them of dust and grit, and 
as they are much more easily hulled when dry 
than they are after being wet, and are less liable to 
become bruised in the operation of hulling and 
washing, I prefer—although contrary to the usual 
custom—to remove the hull before rinsing or 
washing the berries. In doing so, I find these 
excellent methods to follow: 


To Hull Strawberries 

Take each berry between the thumb and fingers 
of the left hand, gather up the hull and stem with 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand and 
remove them with a gentle twist. If done care- 
fully, the berry will be left unbruised and unin- 
jured in the least. 


To Wash Strawberries 

Use an earthen bowl larger at the top than at 
the bottom that will hold at least a gallon. Fill 
the bowl two-thirds full of cold water. Slip the 
berries carefully from the plates upon which they 
were laid when hulled, into the water, and lift and 
stir them gently with the hands so as to free them 
of dust and dirt. Pour off the dust and light dirt 
that rise to the surface of the water, and with 
the hands lift the berries into a flat-bottomed sieve 
and let them drain a few minutes. If more than 
a quart of berries are to be washed, pour those 
in the sieve into a dish and wash the remaining 
berries in a similar manner. 


To Can Strawberries 

After the berries have been hulled and washed, 
crush one-fourth of them, strain out the juice 
and put it in a preserving kettle. To each pint of 
juice add a pint of granulated sugar and half a 
pint of water. Let it simmer twenty minutes, 
take from the fire and remove the scum. Fill 
glass cans with the remaining berries and set them 
on racks or rests in a boiler containing sufficient 


warm water to cover the racks. Pour the pr-- 
pared syrup over the berries until the cans av¢ 
completely filled. Screw on the caps of the cans 
loosely ; add hot water to that in the boiler un j 
it comes half way to the tops of the cans. P1 
the lid on the boiler, let the water boil half «: 
hour, screw the caps tightly on the cans, coy 
with a towel to prevent exposure to the cold air, 
remove from the boiler and set away to co! 
When they become perfectly cold, tighten the caps, 
wrap the cans in paper to protect them from light, 
and keep in a cool, dry closet. 


In many fruits color and flavor are intimately 
associated, and seem almost inseparable, and when 
such fruits lose their color by cooking, they in 
a large measure lose their flavor also. This is 
especially true in regard to strawberries, several 
varieties of which bleach out so much in either 
canning or preserving that they become practically 
both colorless and flavorless; hence only high 
colored strawberries should be selected for such 
purposes. As a general rule, strawberries retain 
their color and flavor much better when crushed 
and made into jam than when kept whole and 
canned or preserved, and for ordinary use straw- 
berry jam is much more satisfactory than either 
canned or preserved strawberries. For making 
the jam this is an excellent method: 


Strawberry Jam 

From two quarts of hulled strawberries pick 
out a pint of the smallest berries. Crush them, 
press out the juice and strain it. Crush the otlier 
three pints of berries and put them with the 
strained juice and one pound of granulated sugar 
into a preserving kettle. Let the fruit simmer 
twenty minutes, then add another pound of sugar, 
and as soon as it is dissolved and the fruit begins 
to boil again, remove the kettle from the fire, put 
the jam into cans or glasses, cover closely, wrap 
in paper and put in a cool, dry place. If the 
berries are not very tart, or ‘a less sweet jam is 
desired, omit half a pound of the sugar. 


To Preserve Strawberries 

From two pounds of firm, dark red strawber- 
ries pick out a pound of the largest berries; put 
the remainder in an earthen bowl, add a pound of 
granulated sugar and mash with a pestle or 
wooden spoon until the berries are perfectly 
crushed and mixed with the sugar. Let them 
stand in a cool place for half an hour, then strain 
through a strong, thin cloth and press out all the 
juice. Put the juice in a porcelain lined or 
granite ware kettle and simmer gently for twenty 
minutes, removing the scum as it rises. Spread 
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the large, selected berries—having first carefully 
washed, drained and dried them—on deep plat- 
ters that have been heated, dip or pour the boil- 
ing syrup over them, set the platters in the sun- 
shine and cover with fine wire netting or screens 
to protect the fruit from flies and insects. Press 
the berries under the syrup or pour the syrup 
over them, two or three times a day until jelly 
begins to form—which will be in about three 
days—then put them into small cans or tumblers, 
filling the cans or tumblers quite full, expose to 
the bright sun until the surface is dried over and 
a skin formed, then cover closely, wrap in paper 
and keep in a cool, dry closet. 


One summer in Kansas City I preserved a case 
of Wilson berries in this manner, by exposure to 
sunshine for twenty-four hours—eight hours a 
day for three consecutive days—and I have never 
scen higher colored or tasted finer flavored straw- 
berry preserves. But as success or failure in pre- 
serving strawberries by this method depends 
largely upon the strength of the sunshine, the 
results might not, owing to atmospheric condi- 
tions, be nearly so satisfactory in some sections 
of the country as in others. It is therefore better, 
when there is any doubt in regard to the strength 
or integrity of the sunshine, to follow this recipe: 


lo two pounds of granulated or cut loaf sugar 
add a pint of water and let simmer in a saucepan 
five minutes. Have two pounds of large, firm, 
bright colored strawberries prepared for cooking. 
Put enough of them into the syrup to cover the 
surface. Let simmer very gently—shaking the 
saucepan occasionally to keep the berries sub- 
merged in the syrup—until they are transparent 
and look cooked, then skim them from the syrup 
and put into glasses. Cook and dispose of all the 
berries in a similar manner, filling each of the 
glasses about three-fourths full, then simmer the 
syrup until the consistency of ordinary molasses, 
fill the glasses containing the berries quite full 
with it, cover closely, wrap in paper and keep in 
a cool, dry closet. 

Strawberry Jelly 

Put three pints of strawberry juice in a sauce- 
pan, add a pound of cut loaf sugar and let simmer 
twenty minutes. Add two pounds more of sugar, 
let simmer five minutes, then remove from the 
fire. Put the jelly in glasses, cover securely and 
keep in a cool, dry place. 

When strawberry jelly is to be served as a 
dessert it can be made with gelatine in this man- 
ner: To one-third of a box of gelatine add one 
cup of cold water and let soak an hour, then add 
a cup of hot water, a cup of strawberry juice, the 
juice of a lemon and a cup and a half of granu- 
lated sugar. Stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
strain into bowl, set on ice, or in a cold place, 
until jellied, then serve. 


Tue largest portion of the million and a half 
of dollars expended annually in this country for 
chewing gum would be saved if our girls were 
fed on healthful, nutritious, properly prepared food. 


ICES, A QUART AT A TIME 


Ices, a Quart at a Time 
By MacDoNnaLp 


In a household where a cabinet pudding would 
be considered an everyday dessert, an ice is looked 
on as a luxury. In the cabinet pudding, the cur- 
rants, raisins and nuts cost 10 cents; cake, 12 
cents; milk, 3 cents; eggs, 5 cents; wine sauce 
and sugar, 10 cents; total, 40 cents. Here is the 
cost of a delicious pomegranate ice, sufficient to 
serve eight persons; one cup orange juice, 12 
cents; one cup sugar, 3 cents; two tablespoons 
lemon juice, I cent; ice and salt, 3 cents; total, 
19 cents. 

There are several things to learn before begin- 
ning to use ices for everyday dessert. Very likely 
the ice cream freezer in the reader’s home is a 
machine capable of freezing three, four or five 
quarts. Set it away till a day when you enter- 
tain, and purchase a one-quart freezer. The 
dealer of whom I bought my one-quart freezer 
did not want to sell it to me. “It is no good,” 
he objected, “it is nothing but a toy. It won't 
freeze enough cream for two people.” 

“I want to try it,” I insisted; “if it is no use 
I will bring it back.” But I carried my point, 
paid a dollar for my purchase, and it has seen 
a working day about four times a week since. 
During the winter when snow or ice could be 
shoveled up in the back yard, we had an ice once 
a day, either for luncheon or dinner. Our every- 
day accompaniment to this dessert is a plain 
sponge cake. In the summer a dessert can be 
prepared in the quart freezer with a piece of ice 
no larger than you put into the water pitcher, 
simply by the aid of newspaper. Pound the ice 
almost to a mush, for in a small freezer there is 
little space between the bucket and the can. I 
made a bag out of an old rubber blanket; it is 
waterproof and none of the moisture oozes away. 
I put the ice in the bag and reduce it with 
a large wooden mallet. Before I begin to 
use it I have the mixture to be frozen, ready and 
perfectly cold. First I set the can in its place in 
the bucket. Then I fix the dasher in place, pour 
in the mixture, fit the can in the socket and turn 
the crank a few times to see if it is all right. 
Afterward I put in the ice and salt, allowing 
three measures of ice to one of salt. Measure it 
in a dipper and measure correctly, or you will not 
secure the correct degree of cold. If your supply 
of ice is limited, tear newspaper into bits and 
scatter it in small bunches through the ice and 
salt, tucking it in lavishly when you reach the top 
of the can. If you are making a frappe or mousse 


mix equal parts of salt and ice. Use a wooden. 
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spoon to pack the ice in solidly. Turn the crank 
slowly and steadily to expose as large a surface 
as possible to the ice and salt. When the crank 
begins to turn less easily, work faster, adding 
more salt and ice if necessary. Fifteen minutes’ 
work generally freezes the contents of a quart 
can. When the crank has to be pushed labor- 
iously, draw off the water, wipe every morsel of 
salt and ice from the lid, remove the dasher and 
with a spoon pack the frozen mixture solid. Put 
a cork that fits perfectly into the hole in the lid 
and rub with lard the edge of the cover and the 
place where it comes. That precaution allows no 
salt water to leak into the frozen mixture. Repack 
the freezer, this time using four measures of ice 
to one of salt; and allow the cream at least one 
hour to ripen. Cover it with an old blanket, a bit 
of carpet or newspapers. To serve, remove the 
can, hold it under a faucet and let cold water wash 
off all the salt and ice; then place either on a 
chilled platter or in small dishes. In warm 
weather I usually set the sherbet cups or ice 
cream saucers in the refrigerator before I begin 
serving a meal in which the ice forms a dessert. 

There are various things to learn about creams 
and ices before freezing time begins. If you are 
using a quart can, never put in more than three 
half pints of a mixture; it will increase in bulk, 
and overcrowding a can makes a muss, as well 
as inviting salt to ooze in. Ices are divided into 
various classes. Water ice is fruit juice sweet- 
ened and diluted with water; sherbet is a water 
ice to which dissolved gelatine or white of eggs 
has been added; frappe is a water ice frozen to the 
consistency of mush; punch is a water ice with 
the spirits added when frozen; and sorbet is a 
frozen punch to which fruit is added. Philadel- 
phia ice cream is a thin cream, flavored and sweet- 
ened. Plain ice cream means a custard founda- 
tion with thin cream and flavoring added. A 
mousse is a heavy cream, beaten till stiff and 
frozen without being beaten. 

The cookbooks hold such a multitude of recipes 
for frozen desserts that one may almost have a 
different dessert for every day of the year. Some 
however, are expensive, and require much work. 
Until one masters the art of frozen dainties, it is 
better to stick to the simpler recipes. Few of the 
directions allow for a quart freezer, so I append, 
for the benefit of housewives with small families, 
some of the simplest recipes from my manuscript 
cookbook : 

Lemon Ice 


Make a syrup of two cups of boiling water and 
one cup of sugar, letting it boil twenty minutes. 
When you take it from the fire, add eight table- 
spoons of lemon juice. Allow it to cool, then 
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freeze. This ice may be elaborated to cup St 
Jacques by pouring over each cupful a teaspoon 
of maraschino and dotting it with slices of ha- 
nana, Malaga grapes cut in two, and candied 
cherries. 

Orange ice is made in exactly the same way, 
using two cups of water, one cup of sugar, one 
cup of orange juice, two tablespoons of lemon 
juice and the grated rind of a fine fresh orange. 
By using dark-hued blood oranges you have a 
delicious pomegranate ice of a hue as lovely as 
the heart of a watermelon. Strawberry ice is a 
delicious dessert. Use a syrup made of two cups 
of water and three-quarters of a cup of sugar. To 
this add one cup of strawberry juice and one-half 
a tablespoon of lemon juice. Use raspberry juice 
in exactly the same fashion. A lemon sherlet 
in which milk is mixed is a delicious dessert. To 
make it mix three-fourths of a cup of sugar with 
the juice of one and one-half lemons. When it 
has stood until nearly melted add slowly two cups 
of milk. If you do not mix it carefully the 
lemon juice will curdle the milk. Pour into the 
freezer and freeze. The sherbet will be smooth, 
solid and white as milk. 


A Good Cup of Cocoa 


By S. Vireinra Levis 


The secret of preparing a cup of cocoa that 
shall be really good lies in adding merely suffi- 
cient of the powder—no more, as too much will 
render the taste somewhat bitter. Half a tea- 
spoonful of the cocoa to one cup is about right; 
though in some brands of the article, even less is 
demanded. It is richer and more _ nutritious 
when the milk used is not diluted with water. 
Many persons declare that the employment of 
condensed milk imparts a peculiarly delightful 
flavor. 

It is totally unnecessary to first mix the cocoa 
with a little water or milk, as so many are in the 
habit of doing. After you have set the milk upon 
the stove, sprinkle the cocoa on top of the milk; 
and as soon as the latter is lukewarm, stir in the 
cocoa, which will dissolve immediately. It will 
not mix in a cold medium, and will lump in milk 
that is too hot. Boiling for a few moments 
improves it. 


WHEN bread is taken from the oven it should 
be exposed to pure air until perfectly cool before 
being wrapped in a bread blanket or put into a 
bread box. A bread box should always be per- 
forated so the air can have access to the bread. 
When bread is shut in an air-tight box it becomes 
moist and grows moldy. 
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A Chapter on Croquettes 


The smallest amount of left-overs can be con- 
verted into croquettes, and sometimes when the 
refrigerator is rich in scraps that could not be 
utilized in any other way, they may be combined, 
to reappear as delicious croquettes. If there is so 
little meat that it does not seem possible to make 
croquettes, add to it potato, rice, macaroni or 
even soft bread crumbs, and it would not be pos- 
sible to guess that the hot, delicious, brown cones 
were eked out with a make-believe. 

The foundation of nearly all croquettes is a 
thick sauce, either white or brown. If you have 
a cup of gravy left over convert it into a thick 
brown gravy; it will give meat croquettes a richer 
flavor than if made of white or brown sauce. 

The rule for the usual basis of croquettes, thick 
white sauce, is made as follows: Put two and 
one-half tablespoons of butter in a small granite 
pan. Stir it till melted and bubbling, then add 
one-third of a cup of flour, one-quarter teaspoon 
of salt and a few grains of pepper, stir till blended. 
Gradually pour in one cup of milk, beat to a 
thick cream with a wire spoon till not a lump is 
left. Into this pour the chopped meat and what- 
ever seasoning is needed, and spread thin on a 
platter to cool. The best plan is to make this 
mixture early in the morning and allow as much 
time as possible to cool. You will find croquettes 
much easier to shape when very cold than if they 
are the least bit warm. The mixture should be 
as soft as can be conveniently handled, so the cro- 
quettes will be creamy inside. 

There are a few general rules for the season- 
ing of croquettes. For chicken and sweetbread 
use celery salt, a dash of cayenne, lemon juice, 
onion juice and finely chopped parsley or a grat- 
ing of nutmeg. Sometimes one-third of a cup of 
mushrooms is added to one and a third cups of 


chicken when an extra delicious croquette is 
required. For lobster croquettes use cayenne, 
lemon juice and mustard, and for cutlets, cayenne, 
nutmeg, lemon and parsley. The egging and 
crumbing of croquettes must be very carefully 
done or there will be failures. If a bare spot is 
left the croquettes will soak fat or crack open. 
Lift the mixture in a tablespoon. It prevents 
unevenness in size and getting the hands sticky. 
A tablespoonful slightly rounded makes a good- 
sized croquette. Dip this in finely sifted bread 
crumbs, rolling it into a ball, then lay in a soup 
plate, holding a beaten egg, to which has been 
added a tablespoon of water. With a fork pour 
the egg well over the croquette. Lift it on the 
fork, holding it for a few moments until all super- 
fluous egg runs away, then roll in the crumbs 
again and shape. 

Croquettes may take all sorts of forms. They 
may be cylinder-shaped and flat at each end, like 
small nests; marked on top in three places with 
the knife blade, to represent tiny French loaves; 
pear-shaped, like dumpy pyramids, pointed at 
both ends as cecils are rolled, or in cutlets, with 
a few inches of macaroni stuck in at the small 
end to represent a chop bone. When thoroughly 
crumbed lay them in a wire basket and fry till 
slightly browned in hot fat. Drain on brown 
paper and serve on a hot plate. 

There are various “don’ts” to be remembered 
about croquettes. Don’t put them in till the fat 
is hot enough; if you do, they will break open. 
Don’t fry more than three at a time. Don’t make 
them too large. Croquettes are invariably made 
of food which has been once cooked. It needs 
only heat enough to warm the mixture to the 
heart; if too large they will have to brown over- 
much or have a cold spot inside. Don’t fry cro- 
quettes in a draft; they will split open; always 
reheat the fat before frying. 
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Sundry Salad Suggestions 


By ANNE WARNER. 


These concoctions are not by any means all 
original, and the writer would gladly give credit 
to whom credit is due; but she unfortunately culls 
them from the experience and experiments of one 
who has a most active “forgetery.” 

There ought to be restrictions to one’s liberties 
in serving salads. I have a friend who boasts 
that her cook “can make salads out of every- 
thing.” She is not far from the truth, for I have 
sat at her hospitable board when I felt that that 
exactly described the conglomeration I was eating. 
A salad should be the superlative of daintiness, 
and never remotely suggest (may I say it?) 
the garbage pail! To some persons, pie means 
anything between crusts, and salad, anything 
covered with a dressing, even rice being impressed 
into the service. (I must in justice say, however, 
that I never heard of rice pie.) 

A mixture of fruits with mayonnaise and let- 
tuce is, to me, a truly dreadful combination to put 
into a Christian stomach, and calculated to make 
even the heathen rage and take to “seein’ things 
at night.” But peel fine Malaga grapes, cut in 
halves and remove the seeds, have half the quan- 
tity of thinly sliced bananas, an equal quantity of 
succulent bits of orange pulp and a goodly sprink- 
ling of pecan nuts, and mix. Then pour over it 
all a glass of sherry, one of maraschino and a 
cordial glass of brandy. Serve it cold, sprinkled 
with powdered sugar, and you have a delectable 
dessert salad. This salad can be varied ad in- 
finitum with other nuts, or with part of the fruits 
preserved, candied, brandied or crystalized. It 
can be served with a garnish of whipped cream 
or sweet lemon jellies, and be made any desired 
color or predominating flavor by a judicious se- 
lection of materials; and let me wish you a large 
share of that discriminating gift, good taste. 

Having begun with a dessert salad, the dinner 
salads may come next in this back-handed order. 
They should be lighter and more piquant than 
for luncheon, for the very good reason that 
several substantial courses precede the salad and 
its office is to whet the appetite for what follows. 

Vegetables take a prominent place in dinner 
salads and furnish most delightful ones for sum- 
mer. The union of crisp bleached lettuce and 
a French dressing is (like a black silk dress) 
“always nice”; but there are things not quite so 
hackneyed (another similarity to the black silk). 
You do well to at least sprinkle over the lettuce a 
teaspoonful of two or three kinds of finely 
chopped fresh herbs. No combination seems more 


surely to please the normal palate than translu- 
cent heart leaves of lettuce, with cucumbers which 
have been sliced into ice water and then wiped dry 
and seasoned with pepper and onion juice and 
coated with a highly seasoned French dressing. 
When lettuce is not available, substitute endivy. 
or escarole. A mixture of radishes and cresse: 
makes a good, simple salad. 

Tempt the appetite on a hot day with the fo! 
lowing, fresh from London-town. The _ingre- 
dients are cold vegetables, cooked and seasoned, 
with the addition of torn batavia leaves, a little 
chopped chevril and tarragon and a dressing of 
iced mayonnaise. The batavia leaf produces a 
meat flavor. 

Here is another, which is very pretty to mix 
at table: Rub a large platter with a cut onion, 
pile crisp, tender lettuce in the center and at inter- 
vals around it place little mounds of prepared 
vegetables, one each of wax beans, small potato 
balls, young, sliced carrots, cauliflower flowerets 
and thick slices of tomatoes; the last being raw, 
of course. Use a French dressing for this and do 
not include the tomato slices in the turning over 
process, but add to the small plates when the 
salad is served. 

Try this one: Cut cucumbers lengthwise, scoop 
out the centers, leaving them about half an inch 
thick. Put these boats into ice water. Reject most 
of the seeds from the remainder of the cucumbers 
and mix with water cress, celery dice, chopped 
chives and a few capers (a little of the hard part 
of tomatoes chopped also, if you wish). Add a 
white mayonnaise to this and fill the boats, which 
must be wiped dry; put one on each plate and 
sprinkle with minced parsley. The acid in white 
mayonnaise is lemon juice; the dressing has 
whipped cream added, making it very delicate. 

I give this recipe for a new dressing, which was 
obtained from a French chef and which is excel- 
lent for vegetable salads. When mixing have all 
the ingredients cold. To one tablespoonful of 
hard butter, creamed, add one teaspoonful each 
of mustard, sugar and salt, and rub smooth. Add 
slowly three tablespoonfuls of olive oil and three 
scant tablespoonfuls of vinegar and lastly one 
whole beaten egg. This is good, cheap and quick- 
ly made. Sample it on the following: 

Mignon Salad 

Two medium-sized potatoes, boiled and cut into 
neat dice, one cupful of cooked peas, the same of 
button mushrooms and finely minced celery, and 
half a cupful of small pickled onions cut in 
halves. Serve heaped in a ring of molded tomato 
jelly. 

The jellies which may go toward making salads 
beautiful and wholesome are many and attractive. 
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Personally, I object to some of the fearfully and 
wonderfully built creations which one sometimes 
sees jellied together, because an immense amount 
of time is necessarily wasted on them and the 
daintiness and freshness is often entirely gone. 
Cucumber, lemon or tomato jellies, set in tiny 
fancy molds and used as garnishes, are great 
favorites. Grape fruit jellies, colored a bright 
pink and molded in shell shapes, served on lettuce 
with mayonnaise and cheese straws, are one of 
my pet discoveries, and this asparagus salad is 
another. Use cooked fresh asparagus when 
seasonable, otherwise a fine brand of it canned. 
Put a little chicken aspic in a plain mold sunk in 
ice and allow to harden. Dip asparagus tips in 
liquid aspic and line the cold sides of the mold; 
they will soon stay in place. Fill the center with 
the aspic. In serving, unmold and garnish with 
slices of cold boiled eggs. Cover with a dressing 
of oil, vinegar, salt and pepper and a suspicion of 
essence of anchovy. 


A string bean salad made by cutting green 
beans in fine strips lengthwise, boiling, draining 
and adding a French dressing and a little onion 
juice, is just the thing to eat with venison, as 
orange salad is to eat with roast duck. 

One of the very prettiest salads can be ar- 
ranged of the small, whole yellow tomatoes. Put 
them in a wire frying basket, dip quickly into 
scalding water and remove the skins. Spread 
out on a plate and leave in the ice box till just 
before serving. Then pile the big golden drops 
in pyramid shape on bleached lettuce, garnished 
with a border of parsley, and give a bath of 
French dressing containing a little mustard. A 
piquant sauce for red tomatoes is composed of 
three tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish, one 
tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, a speck of salt 
and cayenne pepper and four tablespoonfuls of 
cream, whipped stiff and added. 

A good oyster salad can be made as follows: 
Parboil slightly in their own liquor the desired 
number of very small oysters. Drain, cool, 
sprinkle with lemon juice, salt and pepper, and 
stand, covered, in the ice box for two hours. Add 
to them half the quantity of celery cut in slender 
inch strips. Mask with mayonnaise or serve with 
the simple French dressing and garnish with 
olives. 

Walnuts, butternuts or pecans, mixed with 
crisp cut celery and a mayonnaise, make a deserv- 
edly popular salad. An old friend under a new 
name appears in the daisy salad (it is a comfort 
to find one occasionally which has a name). On 
each individual plate arrange six small lettuce 
leaves. Press the yolks of hard-boiled eggs 
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through a colander, mix lightly with enough 
boiled salad dressing to form a soft center for 
each “flower.” Around this put the daisy points, 
made of the whites cut lengthwise into narrow 
strips. 

When serving a cream cheese salad always 
pass toasted wafers with it. The cheese may be 
made into small balls, either white or tinted pale 
green (the coloring procured by chopping a little 
spinach and lemon juice, and pressing). Ar- 
range in nests of lettuce and mayonnaise and 
sprinkle the balls with red or black pepper, if you 
like. 


Luncheon salads should be rich, meaty mix- 
tures, intended to “fill and stand by”; not the 
kind which would figure in the menus of “Five 
Dollars Enough, or how a family of eight may 
fare sumptuously on four hundred a_ year.” 
Generally speaking, fish salads taste better for the 
midday meal. At dinner they sometimes suggest 
that a course has gone astray. Lobster is the 
base par excellence, and everybody knows its 
many natural qualifications for garnishing. 
Chicken and celery make the “old reliable,” and 
many think there is none other so good. A 
delicious way to serve it to guests is to divide 
tender chicken breasts into cutlets and marinate. 
Then coat the pieces with jelly mayonnaise, made 
by adding cold liquid aspic jelly to regular may- 
onnaise in nearly equal proportions. Keep very 
cold, as the glaze softens easily, and serve on 
dressed celery, cut in bits. Shapely pieces of 
cold cooked fish, covered in the same way, served 
on shredded lettuce and garnished with little 
gherkins, make very satisfactory salads. The 
jelly may be turned green with the spinach color- 
ing, or red by the addition of dried and pounded 
lobster coral. 

After Christmas and “such,” when you are 
struggling with the left-overs, take bits of turkey 
and half the quantity of chestnuts, boiled till 
tender. Mix with cream dressing and garnish 
with fringed celery. 

The so-called Russian salads are made in this 
manner: Cover the bottom of a mold an inch 
deep with aspic (use canned bouillon if you are 
in a hurry) and allow it to get cold enough to 
bear the weight of another mold of the same 
shape, an inch or so smaller. Have the inner 
mold thoroughly chilled. After firmly setting in 
place with a little more aspic, fill the space to the 
top. To unmold, fill the small mold with warm 
water and lift out. The hollow can then 
be most acceptably packed with a mixture of 
prepared sweetbreads and celery and a cream 
dressing, or some other appetizing compound, 
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and the form then turned out in the usual way, 
leaving the salad inside. Most elaborate devices 
for ornamentation can be set in the jelly, if one 
cares to spend the time, and it suits one’s taste. 
These molds take very kindly to garnishings of 
fresh, bright vegetables, like tomatoes, curled 
celery and lettuce hearts. 

Potato salad in some of its innumerable guises 
makes an excellent one for luncheon. Cut in 
dice and marinated while hot, potatoes absorb 
flavors more easily and taste quite unlike the cold 
vegetable. With the addition of truffles, boiled 
eggs, or turned olives filled with anchovy butter; 
of Julienne strips of celery, beets cut in fancy 
shapes, chopped parsley and capers;—or served 
in cups of tomato, or of pickled beets, and gar- 
nished with shrimps or nasturtium blossoms, the 
humble tuber is indeed glorified. When celery 
is scarce, it may be eked out by using the finely 
shredded center of a cabbage. 


A Minute with the Iceman 


He stopped a minute, the other day, to speak of 
the typhoid fever in a certain part of the city. 
“The doctors are laying it to the milk,” he said. 
“T’ve a great mind to tell them where I think it 
started. I don’t leave ice down there now. I 
used to have that route, and I lay the fever to 
nasty refrigerators. Some of their refrigera- 
tors are enough to breed the plague. They’re 
sour and slimy; you could scrape the grease and 
filth off them. The smell that comes out when 
you lift in the ice makes a man feel faint.” In 
the good housekeeper’s refrigerator you'll find 
the milk and cream and _ butter covered 
tight so they won’t take in flavors or odors. 
You won't find things dumped around the 
ice. You won’t find bits of mackerel, cab- 
bage, onions or such stuff, that smell up a house, 
to say nothing of a refrigerator. Such things 
will be stowed away in a clean cupboard, down 
cellar, with doors of wire netting. You won't 
get a mouthful of sewer gas, either, when you 
open the lid. In some houses,—finely arranged 
houses, too,—they have one of the latest improve- 
ments, letting the refrigerator drain into the 
sewer pipe. It may be convenient enough, but 
food flavored with sewer gas is not wholesome. 

In a model house known to the writer, the 
refrigerator stands in a small, light room by the 
back door. It is near enough to the kitchen to 
be handy. There is a green curtain on the back 
door window, to pull down when a hot sun glares 
in on the refrigerator. There is a heavy screen 


door that locks, and in hot weather there’s a 
fine, cool air coming in all night. The house is 
safe enough, for an inside door locks and it is 
kept shut when the kitchen grows uncomfortably 
hot. It is a mistake to set a refrigerator down 
cellar. It is easier for the iceman and harder 
for the woman who does the work. The damp- 
ness swells the wood till the door or lid won't 
shut. There are cellar odors, no matter how 
clean it is kept. In this model house a short bit 
of hose is kept hitched to the faucet for watering 
the lawn. The ice is washed off there, and the 
water has dripped from it fairly well before it 
gets to the back door. There’s a clean, strong mat 
at the foot of the steps. An iceman gets scolded 
unmercifully for bringing dirt into a house. He 
can’t help it in places where he has to wait five 
minutes for a dipper of water to wash off the ice 
or go and get it himself, and he can’t wipe his 
feet on a piazza floor. He has a hundred people 
waiting for him on a hot morning, and it makes 
him tired to open a lid and find he has got to lift 
out half a dozen muskmelons, a pan of milk, a 
chicken and a custard, all sitting around a chunk 
of ice no bigger than your fist. 


In this model house the ice bill is not so big 
at the end of the season as in some smaller homes. 
There’s no chipping off of the ice for drinking 
water. A gallon bottle stands inside, cool all 
the time. As soon as the ice is put in it is tucked 
about with a little blanket made of old flannel. 
There are three or four of them, for a clean 
blanket is needed about every third day. A square 
of thick flannel will do it. The buyer gets about 
one day more of use out of a block of ice. This 
model housekeeper doesn’t let the ice dwindle 
down to a pound or two. She hangs out her 
card as soon as the ice is half gone, so the re- 
frigerator does not have a chance to get warm. 
Once let the coolness escape and it takes twenty- 
four hours, even packed full, to get it back to a 
useful temperature. 


This model refrigerator is kept spotlessly clean. 
Once a week everything is taken out and the in- 
terior gets a good scrubbing ‘and airing. The 
shelves and racks are washed in hot suds, rinsed 
in strong hot soda water, then in almost boiling 
water. They are wiped dry and set outdoors to 
air. If anything has been spilled it is scraped 
off and then a fine-pointed skewer-picks out the 
corners and ledges. The waste pipe is cleaned 
with a flexible wire that has a cloth wound about 
the end of it. It is pumped up and down, then 
boiling water with soda in it is poured down. 
Every corner is wiped dry and the air freshens 
it for an hour. 
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“ Licking Good” 


Being a Lesson Given at the New England Cook- 
ing School of the Good Housekeeping Magazine 


“Creole recipes,” said Miss Downing, the prin- 
cipal of the New England cooking school, when she 
took her place at a long table covered with kitchen 
utensils and all the paraphernalia of a pantry; 


“Creole recipes have a character of their own; - 


they are hot, peppery, smacking of green pepper, 
onion, tomato and horseradish, but ‘licking good,’ 
as I once heard a New England woman express 
it. You have the very essence of Creole cookery 
in this soup. Here is the recipe for it: 


“Cook three tablespoons of chopped green pep- 
per and two tablespoons of chopped onion in one- 
fourth cup of butter five minutes, add one-third 
cup flour, one quart of brown soup stock, one 
pint of tomatoes, and simmer fifteen minutes. 
Rub through a sieve and season highly with salt, 
pepper and cayenne. Just before serving add 
one-fourth cup of cooked macaroni cut in rings, 
two tablespoons of grated horseradish and one 
teaspoon of vinegar. 

“In opening a can of tomatoes,” said the teacher, 
“always pour the contents into a bowl immedi- 
ately. The air attacks the acid in the tomatoes, 
that in its turn attacks the tin,and you have a 
poisonous, disagreeable salt. It would be possi- 
ble to use all the tomato juice without the pulp 
of the vegetable, only that would give you a 
quantity of thin soup without the puree. Here I 
have the chopped green pepper and onion ready. 
I put it to cook in a granite saucepan in the melted 
butter; it is necessary to watch it carefully, 
because the salt in the butter and the sugar in the 
onion quickly caramelize. When it begins to 
brown I add the flour and stir it in thoroughly. 
Then I pour in the stock and tomatoes. After it 
has simmered for fifteen minutes set the strong 
strainer with claws over a yellow bowl and mash 
through it all the puree you can possibly get. 
Season highly and to it add the macaroni rings, 
horseradish and vinegar.” 

The salmon salad molds were made as follows: 

Mix two cups of cold boiled salmon, one table- 
spoon lemon juice, one teaspoon of chopped pars- 
ley, two drops tabasco sauce, one tablespoon of 
granulated gelatine dissolved in a little water, 
with enough-cooked salad dressing to moisten. 
Fill small molds, place on ice for two or three 
hours, turn out on lettuce leaves and serve with 
cucumber. cream sauce. 


“For the salmon salad molds,” said Miss Down- 
ing, “we take one can of salmon, and to that I will 
add the lemon juice, chopped parsley, tabasco 
sauce, gelatine and some cream salad dressing I 
have ready. I made it after this recipe: 
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“Mix one-half tablespoon each of mustard and 
salt with three-fourths tablespoon of sugar, add 
one egg slightly beaten, two and one-half table- 
spoons of melted butter and three-fourths cup of 
cream. Cook over hot water, slowly adding one- 
fourth cup of hot vinegar, stirring constantly 
until the mixture thickens. Strain and cool. 

“If you don’t happen to have cream in the house, 
use milk for your salad dressing and add a tea- 
spoonful of flour. The cream thickens a little 
more than the milk does. As our gelatine is not 
yet ready, to hasten the dissolving of it we will 
place it over the fire an instant. If the dressing 
had been hot this would not be necessary, as the 
hot dressing would have dissolved the gelatine. 
Any cream dressing can be used with these salmon 
salad molds. The little molds are wet first in cold 
water. In filling molds be sure to have the mix- 
ture come up to the top evenly, so when you turn 
it out there will be no danger of it breaking. The 
molds are filled and set away to cool, so we will 
go to the preparation of the cucumber sauce, so 
the cucumber can be draining. 

“There is a large amount of water in cucumber, 
which we don’t want in the sauce, so we will chop 
it and put in a strainer, that it may be as nearly 
dry as possible when I put it with the cream. To 
make the sauce: 

“Chop one cucumber fine, season with one-half 
teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon each of chopped 
parsley and onion, one tablespoon of plain or 
tarragon vinegar or lemon juice. Mix thor- 
oughly and let drain in a colander one-half hour. 
When ready to serve add three-fourths cup of 
cream beaten very stiff. 

“In one bowl here I have the cucumber mix- 
ture from which the water has drained, and in this 
other bowl three-fourths cup of cream, beaten very 
stiff. The cucumber is seasoned with the parsley, 
salt and onion, and the vinegar added, then put 
in a strainer to drain, to allow the vinegar to drain 
off before adding the cream. As soon as the salad 
molds are ready to serve I will mix the cucumber 
and cream lightly together, put each mold on a 
lettuce leaf and on it lay a spoonful of the cucum- 
ber sauce.” 

Accompanying this dish went sweet potato cro- 
quettes, made after this direction: 

To two cups of hot riced sweet potatoes add 
three tablespoons of butter, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, few grains of pepper and one beaten egg. 
Shape, roll in flour, egg and crumbs, | in dee 
fat and drain. If the potatoes are very dry it will 
be necessary to add a small amount of milk to 
moisten. 

From the oven the teacher brought a pan of 
sweet potatoes, which had baked for one hour. 

“Boiled potatoes,” Miss Downing remarked, 
“will do as well as baked ones, but baked potatoes 
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do not require so much watching, if you are going 

to be busy with other things. In stirring mixtures 
of this kind we use a plated fork, instead of a 
spoon. You will find it makes it very much 
lighter, as the bowl of the spoon collects quite a 
little of the mixture, and it does not blend with 
the rest in the bowl and causes lumps. Beat the 
egg and add to the potato mixture. When the 
croquettes have been molded, roll them in flour, | 
so that they can be handled easier. You can use 
crumbs for your first rolling if you like. 

“Now for our dessert, which consists of pine- 
apple Bavarian cream: 

“Soak one-half box or two tablespoons of 
granulated gelatine in one-half cup cold water. 
Heat one can grated pineapple, add one-half cup 
sugar, one tablespoon lemon juice and the soaked 
gelatine. Stir until the gelatine is dissolved, 
then chill in a pan of ice water, stirring constant- 
ly; when it begins to thicken, fold in the whip 
from three cups of cream. Mold and chill. Serve 
with cubes of lemon jelly. ~ 

“First,” said Miss Downing, “we will put the 
pineapple on in a saucepan and have that heating. 
The can holds about a pint. The recipe calls for 
two tablespoons of gelatine, but as we will serve 
it in two hours, and want it nice and firm, instead 
of two we will put in three tablespoons of gelatine 
in three-fourths of a cup of cold water. Cold 
water does not dissolve gelatine; gelatine simply 
soaks up water. You must have hot water or 
a hot mixture to dissolve gelatine. When a 
recipe calls for the whip from three cups of cream 
it means that the cream is to be whipped with a 
sillabub beater. Plain whipped cream is much 
stiffer. If your cream is very thick it won’t beat 
up at all, so we have to keep beating in more 
milk. Beat cream in the sillabub beater with a 
short, quick movement. 


“The first whip that comes up is too thin, so we 
stir that in and begin beating over again. As the 
whip comes to the top of the beater take the 
spoon and lift off the foam very carefully into 
a colander. Set the colander on a plate to save 
all the liquid cream that drips from the cream 
whip. Handle this carefully, because if you don’t 
you break the air bubbles and don’t have a nice, 
light cream. This is set away in a cool place 
until wanted later. 


“Put the heated pineapple into a bowl. Add 
the sugar while the pineapple is hot, and one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Now add the dis- 
solved gelatine to the hot pineapple. The heated 
pineapple will dissolve it right away without having 
to cook it. Gelatine does not want to be cooked. 
Now set the mixture in a pan of ice water, stir- 
ring it constantly, because as it begins to thicken 
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we want to fold in our cream. You must not fold 
in the cream to your pineapple mixture until it 
begins to thicken quite a little, because the fruit 
mixture being heavier than the cream, the pine- 
apple would go to the bottom. 

“In folding in the cream bring up some of the 
mixture from the bottom each time and work 
the cream into the gelatine. Fold until it js 
thoroughly blended. As soon as the gelatine 
begins to set fold in the cream. Do not let it get 
too hard, or you will have the cream in chun):s 
instead of being smooth.” 


The light, white spongy mixture was dipped 
into a melon mold, which had been chilled in cold 
water; the lid was put on and it was set away 
in ice water for an hour ‘and a half. It came 
from the mold in perfect shape and was turned 
out on a platter surrounded with tiny squares of 
plain lemon jelly, which had been colored a deli- 
cate green. 


Good Things from Sour Milk 


By Mrs A. B. SHEPARDSON 


Drop Cakes 


One cup sour cream, one cup sugar, one egg, 
two and one-half cups flour, one teaspoonful 
cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful soda. Beat 
egg very lightly, add sugar, then cream and soda 
mixed together, and flour with cream tartar 
sifted in. Drop small spoonfuls on shallow but- 
tered pans and put a raisin on top of each cake. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


Brown Bread 


One cup Indian meal, one cup rye meal, one 
cup flour, mixed together. Add one-half cup of 
sour milk, one-fourth cup molasses, pinch of salt, 
heaping teaspoonful soda dissolved in warm water ; 
mix thoroughly. Our grandmothers used their 
hands to mix brown bread. Add warm water to 
make a thin batter and bake one hour in tin cans. 
Be sure to bake in small cans; the little round 
slices look appetizing and taste like the brown 
bread of brick oven fame. 


Griddle Cakes 


One-half cup sour milk, one-half cup sweet 
milk, one spoonful sour or sweet cream, one heap- 
ing teaspoonful soda, pinch of salt. Entire wheat 
to make a thin batter. 


Dutch Cheese 


Two quarts sour milk, heat slowly over mod- 
erate fire till it wheys off a little, set from the fire 
and let stand a few minutes, then pour into a bag 
or strainer—I use a table salt bag—and let drain 
thoroughly; do not squeeze. When well drained 
turn into a dish and add one-half cup of cream, 
a pinch of soda and salt to the taste. Mix thor- 
oughly and mold into small balls. 
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Three Luncheons 


A series of three handsomely served luncheons 
was a feature on three succeeding days recently 
by the graduates in the advanced cookery classes 
of the Central Young Women’s Christian asso- 
ciation of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The gradu- 
ates, with the help of their director, Miss Anne 
A. D’Olier, outlined the menus, prepared the sev- 
eral dishes and served the feasts. The first day 
white and green was the prevailing tone of the 
decorations, carried out in an exquisite arrange- 
ment of white hyacinths and asparagus vine. Pink 
was the selected color for the second day, with car- 
nations the flower, and name cards simple squares 
of cardboard through which a natural “pink” was 
thrust. Green was the effect of the third luncheon, 


FIRST LUNCHEON 


Grape fruit 
Cream of pea soup 
Steamed cod with Hollandaise sauce 
Potato balls Cucumbers 
Entire wheat bread 
Fillet of pork Apple garnishing 
Macaroni Spinach 
Parker house rolls 
Mint frappe 
Orange omelet 
Celery and nut salad Mayonnaise 
Neufchatel crackers Cheese 
Bombe glace 
Almond wafers 


Almonds Olives 
White and green ribbon sticks 


SECOND LUNCHEON 


Blue points 
Bouillon Breadsticks 
Smelts Sauce tartare 
French chops Rolls 
Peas Potato balls 
Pomegranate ice 
Sweetbread patties 
Tomato jelly Mayonnaise 
Cheese and crackers 
Nesselrodt pudding Gateaux 
Coffee 
Bonbons Salted almonds Olives 


THIRD LUNCHEON 


Grapes 
-Consomme Sippets 
Whitefish 
Potato garnish Tomato sauce 
Peas Potato souffle 
Parker house rolls 
Canton sherbet 
Swedish timbales Creamed oysters 
Egg salad Crackers and cheese 
Caramel ice cream 
Cream almond cake 
Olives Almonds Bonbons 
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The enthusiastic guests demanded recipes ' for 
several of the dishes after the entertainment had 
come to an enjoyable close. Miss D’Olier gave 
the following: 


Entire Wheat Bread 


Two cups scalded milk, one-fourth cup sugar, 
one teaspoonful salt, one yeast cake dissolved in 
one-fourth cup lukewarm water, four and one- 
third cups entire wheat flour. Combine the first 
three ingredients and when cool add dissolved 
yeast cake and three cups of flour; beat until light, 
add remaining flour, beat, cover, let rise to double 
its bulk; again beat, turn into greased breadpans 
one-half full, let rise’ not quite double, bake; 
making and baking to occupy about five and one- 
half hours. 


Fillet of Pork 


Take pork tenderloin, split lengthwise on the 
side, place two cut parts together, filling with 
bread stuffing; bind with coarse thread to keep 
together; place in baking pan on bed of vegetables 
and spices, including one-half carrot, one-half 
onion, allspice and cloves; cover the meat with 
fat pork or bacon, place in hot oven top rail for 
ten minutes; return to lower oven, cook three- 
quarters of an hour, or until done, baste fre- 
quently with a little butter and water, garnish 
with stewed apples and cress. 


Orange Omelet, with Whipped Cream 

Three eggs, two tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
a few grains of salt, one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, two oranges, one-half tablespoonful of but- 
ter, two and one-half tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice; separate yolks from whites, beat yolks until 
thick and lemon colored, add seasonings, fold in 
whites beaten to a foam, cook in smooth frying- 
pan or omelet pan in the hot butter, cook slowly, 
turning the pan that the omelet may brown evenly ; 
when delicately browned underneath, place on 
the center or upper grate of the oven to cook or 
dry the top, fold, turn on hot platter, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar, garnish with slices of 
orange, serve with stiffly beaten whipped cream. 


Bombe Glace 


Line a mold with sherbet, ice cream or water 
ice, fill with cream or charlotte russe mixture, 
cover, pack in ice and salt. 


A HOUSEWIFE whose trial was a tiny dining room 
that held only a small table and eight chairs, 
sighed over her beautiful china and cut glass. It 
had to be hidden in a closet until she evolved an 
idea that a handy carpenter carried out. It was 
a pretty, three-cornered cupboard, which made 
scarcely any intrusion on the scant room and yet 
stored a large number of her choicest dishes. It 
was stained mahogany to match the furnishings 
and its leaded glass doors gave it a very attractive 
appearance. It cost half what such a cabinet could 
have been bought for in a furniture store. 
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OF SHEER WHITE BATISTE 


Graduation Gowns 


This year it seems as though no girl should 
be disappointed in her graduation costume, for 
there is such an unlimited variety of materials 
to choose from, and there are so many pretty 
ways in which to make them up. There are 
crepe de chine, soft silks, point d’esprit, plain 
net, flowered net, grenadine, mousseline de soie, 
silk veiling and wool veiling, muslin, dotted and 
plain, and fine sheer and silky batiste. Point 
d’esprit is in great favor and makes a most 
bewitching costume, when flounced and ruffled 
and combined with laces and ribbon, besides 
being very inexpensive. Dotted or plain swiss is 
always pretty and appropriate for the occasion. 
Nearly all the dressy waists fasten at the back 
under a fly, as the arrangement of the trimmings 
on the front of the waist can be treated much 
more satisfactorily when there is no opening line . 
to be considered. Apropos of waists, it is a quite GOWN OF WHITE CREPE 
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proper plan to have a few high-necked waists 
of sheerest lawn to slip on under your dainty 
summer gowns. These waists can be easily 
laundered and save the gown from being soiled 
so quickly. All the skirts are flounced, shirred, 
tucked or pleated in some way, and there is not 
a plain skirt to be seen. The separate skirt 
linings are also generously trimmed with pleat- 
ings and ruches, which help to set out the top 
skirt and accentuate the flare around the bottom. 

There is a sketch herewith of a simple gown 
of white dotted swiss, trimmed with deep cream- 
colored lace. The skirt has three lace edged 
flounces around the bottom, narrow at the front 
and widening toward the back, the top one headed 
by a broad band of insertion matching the lace 
edge. The waist blouses slightly at the front, 


fastens at the back and has a pointed yoke of 


all-over cream lace outlined with two lace ruf- 


fles. The top sleeves flare at the elbow and are 
finished off with two ruffles of lace, falling over 


an undersleeve of lace. 


Another gown is of sheer white batiste, trimmed 


with fine lace insertion. 
The bodice and top of skirt 


are made of alternate .. 
bands of puffed batiste and So: 
strips of the insertion. For 

slender figures this is an 


exceedingly good model. 
The bodice is turned away 
at the front to show a chemiset and 
collar of finely tucked batiste and lace. 
A deep sailor collar of the same out- 
lines the yoke, front and back. 

One model is of point d’esprit and 
cream lace. The skirt has a_ plain 
front gore outlined at both seams with 
a row of insertion. From_ these 
seams around the rest of the skirt a 
deep lace-trimmed flounce is set on, 
headed at the top with pointed bands 
of insertion. The yoke is of lace, also 
the top of the point d’esprit sleeves, 
which are elbow length, ending with 
a ruffle of the same. The bodice is 
trimmed with bands- of insertion, 
which seem to be a continuation of 
those on the skirt, being alternately 
long and short. This gown has first a 
lining of soft white silk, then another of 
point d’esprit, same material as the 
gown. 

The next model is of white crepe, 
trimmed with chiffon and lace. The 
yoke is of shirred chiffon, also the top 
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and lower parts of the sleeve. The bloused 
bodice of the crepe is cut into points to show 
the shirred chiffon chemiset underneath. These 
points are outlined with tiny shirred ruches of the 
chiffon. The skirt has a yoke of lace and the full 
crepe skirt is finished with two full pleatings of 
the same, edged with chiffon ruches. 

The last to be described is of soft liberty silk, 
and is very sweet and girlish. The skirt has a 
yoke of cream lace and full flowing skirt of 
accordion-pleated liberty silk, trimmed with a 
band of lace insertion around the bottom. The 
bodice has a yoke of cream lace, extending well 
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GRADUATION GOWN OF SOFT LIBERTY SILK 


down over the tops of the sleeves. The bodice 
and sleeves are accordion-pleated and edged with 
a band of the insertion. Ribbons matching the 
sash in color are tied across the shoulder. This 
gown duplicated in any other soft, clingy mate- 
rial would be as effective. 


ORIENTAL RUGS which are badly worn can be 
satisfactorily mended at home. Reinforce the 
tender places by putting underneath them a 
piece of burlap. Match the colors in the rug 
as nearly as possible, in one-cent skeins of 
worsted. These will be too bright, so dip in 
strong coffee and dry thoroughly before using. 
Take the worsted double and sew closely 
through and through both rug and _ burlap, 
following the pattern of the adjacent figures. 
Leave the stitches on the upper side longer 
than the surrounding nap, and shave evenly down 
to it—B. P. 


THAT UNSIGHTLY GRIEVANCE, a grease spot, may 
be permanently removed from the floor by using 
common baking soda, spread thickly over the 
spot, and then pouring on boiling water. A 
chemical action takes place and. the trouble is 
removed. Try it—Mrs William H. Martin. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Simple Gowns for Children 


No 1 is developed in linen lawn of the shade 
of pale green so becoming to fresh young faces. 
The skirt is laid at intervals in box pleats, one 
on either side of the front and three in the back, 
with a little fullness between. The central por- 
tions of the yoke, back and front, are of white 
embroidery, as is also the band around the neck. 
The straight, full sleeve is gathered into a bani, 
through which the hand slips easily at the wrist. 
Just above the elbow part of the fullness is drawn 
together and covered with a roset of inch-wide 
ribbon of the same shade as the lawn. Two 


NO I. LINEN LAWN 
pieces of the same ribbon are carried to the shoul- 
der, made into a double bow knot without ends, 
then (allowing sufficient length to droop, as 
shown in the illustration) fastened to the bottom 
of the yoke under another roset. A single piece 
of ribbon also outlines the colored parts of thie 
yoke, and a wider piece of the same shade forms 
the sash. 

Dotted swiss is used for the dainty white gown, 
No 2. The yoke is perfectly plain and the skirt is 
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SIMPLE GOWNS 


gathered into a fan each side of the front and 
again in the center of the back. Bands of white 
mull, eight inches wide, are drawn into soft folds 
around the yoke and across the front, as pictured, 
ending in full rosets of the same. The elbow 
sleeves are puffed at the top and gathered into 
frills at the bottom under encircling bands of the 
mull. 

The other design is for older girls, to whom 
shaped skirts and full waists are appropriate. It 
is of blue linen, with the waist and greater part 
of the sleeves laid in narrow pleats, which are 
kept in place by straps of white linen. The front 
of the skirt is plain; each side gore has six back- 
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ward turning pleats, an extension (which is 
folded under the lower strap) and another series 
of six pleats, as shown in the illustration. It will 
be noticed that the upper strap holds all the pleats 
in place, the second only part, thus giving suffi- 
cient fullness. The back is straight and full; the 
belt and collar of stitched white linen. 


Wuere children have no practical knowledge of 
table duties except etiquette, they are illy fitted to 
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take a place at the head of a household. Carving 
is one of the most difficult and essential duties. If 
mothers would carefully train their children, as 
soon as large enough to wield a knife, to carve a 
fowl, or roast of meat, having them practice daily 
under their supervision until awkwardness and 
embarrassment are overcome, it would save much 
perplexity in after life. With the requisites, which 
consist chiefly of a sharp knife easy to handle, and 
a careful attention to detail, a child of twelve years 
of age may become an expert in a few weeks, 
capable of presiding with grace and dignity at the 
head of the table. This plan has been successfully 
tried by a wise housekeeper, and should be recom- 
mended to every lover of an orderly table. 


WHEN using glace fruit in a frozen mixture, 
soak it in brandy several hours before adding to a 
cream, or your guests will sharpen their teeth on 
frozen bullet-like cherries and pineapple. 


NO 3. BLUE LINEN 
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Good, Old-Fashioned Tatting 


TATTING COLLAR 


Commence wheel, make a ring for center of 
thirteen p (picots) with 2 d k (double knots) 
betweer each picot, draw close, reverse. 

Make 5 d k, join in first picot of center, 5 d k, 
draw up, reverse, leaving one-fourth inch thread. 

Make 4 dk, p, 3dk, p, dk, p, 3 dk, p,3 dk, 
p, 4 dk, draw up, reverse, leaving one-fourth inch 
thread. 

Five d k, join second picot at center, 5 d k, 
draw up, reverse, leaving one-fourth inch thread. 

Four d k, join first picot of first outside ring 
and continue on same as first ring, draw up. 


Continue on until you have joined the thirteen 


picots at center. Join the thirteen outside rings 
together, which forms the wheel. Join the 
wheels so as to have five picots at the lower 

edge. Ten wheels constitute the coilar, 
leaving one-half inch space, after the fifth 
wheel, on the band. 

The heading is made of two threads. First 
thread: Four dk, p, 3 dk, p, 3 dk, p, 3 dk, 
p, 34k, p,4 dk, draw up. 

With the other thread make 6 d k, join in 
fourth ring of wheel, then 6 d k, draw. 
With first thread same as before continue 
on joining four rings of each wheel, then 
sew on a narrow band by each picot of 
heading, same as illustration. 

TUMBLER DOILY 

Make the wheels same as for the collar, 
except the center wheel, which has fourteen 
picots in the center ring and fourteen rings 
outside. 

Connect the second wheel, after you have 
it two-thirds made, tothe center wheel, by 
joining it to two picots in the center wheel. 

Make eight rings of third wheel and join 
it to two picots in the first wheel, then to 
the next two picots in the center wheel, and 


so on, until you have seven wheels outside the 
center wheel. Then join together. This tumbler 
doily can be made larger by making any even 
number of picots in center wheel and more out- 
side wheels. 

Make a ring of 4d k, p, 3 dk, p, 3dk, p, 3 dk, 
p, 3dk, p, 4 dk, draw up, reverse, leaving one- 
fourth inch thread. 

Make 3 d k, p, 3 dk, p, 3 dk, p, 3d k, draw 
up, reverse, leaving one-fourth inch thread. 

Four d k, join in first picot of ring. Continue 
on same as before. 

Make twenty-five outside rings and twenty-four 
inside rings. Join together. You now have a 
large circle. 

Fill in centers with any lace stitch by means 
of the picot in each small ring. 
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ROOM ARRANGEMENT, FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY MISS MYRNA B. WILLIAMS 


Arranging the Furniture 


A chess fiend says that 105,000 different moves 
can be made in that game; the jury whose task 
it has been to decide on the best arranged room, 
in accordance with the terms of our February 
puzzle, has come to the conclusion that a piano, 
music cabinet, table, bookcase, lamp, palm, sofa 
and sundry chairs can be subjected to almost as 
many positions in one room as the men on a 
chessboard. There have been 210 answers to 
Puzzle 460, and they have shown an extraordinary 
variety of taste in house furnishing. There is 
not an eastern state which has not sent contest- 
ants for the prize, while California, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Dakota, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Texas, British Columbia and Manitoba have con- 
tributed their answers. It seems almost an impos- 
sibility that, out of 210 contestants, no two answers 
have been exact facsimiles, but it is so. There 
has been a likeness among many, but no two in 
which there has not been some slight detail that 
was different.. 

The contest gave one a glimpse into many 
homes. It showed the housewife who has not 
graduated from her grandmother’s habit of set- 
ting the furniture around a room with the for- 
mality of a row of grenadiers. It showed topsy- 
turvy arrangement, with the household gods spin- 
ning like a pinwheel about the center of the room. 
There was the woman with a hankering for cozy 
corners, who could contrive them from a sofa, a 
bookcase and a piano, leaving the rest of the 
apartment a wilderness. Some rooms were a 


jumble, as if the expressman had set the furni- 
ture down anywhere. Still, the majority have 
artistic taste, a sense of comfort, a planning for 
cozy family groups and a skill in making a room 
habitable with a feeling of space, light and con- 
venience. 

There were blunders in many of the answers— 
the placing of a piano against an outer wall, 
which is ruinous to an instrument, setting the 
palm in the darkest corner of a room, having 
chairs and sofa in sweeping drafts, putting the 
music cabinet at the opposite side of the room 
from the piano and the -piano lamp where every 
member of the family would fall over it. 

There is no one “best arrangement,” apparently. 
The jury had a tough problem on their hands, and 
decided to award a number of prizes of approxi- 
mately the same value, without feeling certain that 
another jury might not have distributed the 
honors a little differently. The list of prize-win- 
ners was printed last month. 


TO BE CONSIDERED IN ARRANGING A ROOM 


I enclose an arrangement of my own just a 
little different fromm the one clipped from Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, that is, I would add another chair 
or two, place the palm on an onyx stand and an 
easel in a corner. The table might be placed 
nearer the sofa and improve the appearance. I 
live far away from “civilization” and never saw 
a “register” nor a “jet,” hence have labored at 
a disadvantage, as I have not known exactly how 
to manage them.—Kate Thomas, Kentucky. 


The piano is placed with reference to a good 
light, which is furnished by the two windows. 
The piano stool and lamp are convenient to the 
piano; the palm where it will have sunshine and 
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not interfere with other furniture. The table and 
Morris chair-are placed with a view to a cozy 
corner for reading, and the same idea is carried 
out in the arrangement of the couch conveniently 
near the bookcase, in the diagonally opposite cor- 
ner. Two chairs are placed near the register for 
any who may enjoy a warm corner. The music 
cabinet and a chair are as near the piano as pos- 
sible for convenience without crowding. For the 
gas jets I would have a chandelier in the center 
of the ceiling, a burner in the lamp on the table, 
one in the piano lamp and one at the end of the 
couch; these, supplied with patent burners, will 
insure a good light for all parts of the room.— 
Helen Evaline Waldron. 


As no fireplace with mantel for bric-a-brac is 
provided, I would suggest that the bookcase be 
low shelves painted white to match the wood- 
work. The top shelf would form a very satis- 
factory place for ornaments and photos. A chair 
in the register corner should be a large, deep, 
upholstered armchair. Even so the corner will 
be bare and much improved by more book shelves. 
Side lights will be found much preferable to the 
old chandelier.—E. B. Lincoln. 


I would prefer setting the table, Morris chair 
and bookcase in the sitting room and not have 
so much furniture in the parlor.—Hallie J. Hall. 


For decorative purposes the back of the piano 
as it is, should be covered with a plaiting of silk 
matching the predominating color against which 
the music cabinet and lamp are placed. This 
being a sunshiny room, the color scheme of green 
and white would give it a cool effect—Mrs Mary 
Moody Pugh, Omaha, Neb. 


The piano is slanted for tone, ventilation and 
side light, and I hope one gets a glimpse of the 
western sky through a near hall window. I 
should change the stool for a bench, long enough 
for two on occasion. The piano lamp, with its 
petticoats, I should put—up garret.—A. Warner. 


There is hardly furniture enough to make a 
really attractive room, there being no small tables 
or stools.—Jennie D. Ferguson. 


It strikes me that with a lamp on the table and 
a piano lamp the gas jets are rather superfluous. 
With gas jets the lamps would scarcely be neces- 
sary except for ornament.—Mrs George Wood. 


Arrangement for winter when register is in 
use, two chairs convenient to the register, palm. 
in a safe place, piano against the inside wall, piano 
lamp where it will not be easily upset, music near 
piano, good light on piano and table night and 
day. The sofa seems too large for this room, but 
I think it does not mar the room when placed 
across the corner near the hall’door—Mrs O. 
Sessions. 

In arranging this room I have taken into con- 
sideration three things: First, so to arrange the 
furnishings that they may be easily kept in order 
(as they could not be were most of the furniture 


~ pushed toward the center of the room instead of 


around the walls); second, each article has been 
so placed that it will show off to its best advan- 
tage; last, but by no means least, because such 
a room with plenty of center floor space is the 
ae possible eye rest for the nervous, tired 
ousekeeper.—Miss J. B. Hume. 
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SOME OF THE PRIZE ARRANGEMENTS 


The figure 1 designates the piano, 2 the table, 3 piano stool, 
4 palm, 5 piano lamp, 6 chairs, 7 music cabinet, 8 Morris chair, 
g bookcase, 10 sofa, x gas jets. 
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GELATINE 


Don’t buy a whole lot 


until you are sure you like it. It has 

come to stay, for everyone who buys 

it once buys it twice—buys it always. 
There is lots of time. 


Be sure you like it first. 


It has the largest and most steady sale of any gelatine (domestic or 
imported) on this market to-day because it is the purest and best in 
the world—bar none. Compare two moulds of jelly—one made 
from your “old kind;” one from Knox’s. You will see what we 
mean. There is no odor from Knox’s Gelatine, and it is transparent 
as sparkling water—two positive proofs of purity. 


Please accept with my compliments 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” I will mail it FREE, if you 
will send the name of your grocer. If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For 
5c. in stamps, the book and a full pint sample. For 15c., the book and full two-quart 
package (two for 25c.). Each large package contains pink color for fancy desserts. 
A package of Knox’s Gelatine will make two quarts of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, - 40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEeKEEPinc. 
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SOUTH, WEST AND NORTH WALLS 


A Compact, Convenient Kitchen 


By Mrs E. M. Sprenc 


Having designed what has proved to be a very 
convenient and labor-saving kitchen, I am pleased 
to present herewith a somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion of the same for the benefit of others. The 
dimensions are about nine by twelve feet. There 
is no outside door leading directly into the kitchen, 
there being an anteroom between the outer and the 
inner door. This arrangement is designed to 


THE EAST AND SOUTH WALLS 


serve certain cardinal purposes which every house- 
wife will appreciate. First, it obviates the embar- 
rassing necessity of throwing your kitchen open 
to the gaze of the back door errand caller at 
inopportune moments. Second, this anteroom is 
a convenient place for the family refrigerator. 
Here it is near at hand, and yet not in the least 
exposed to the heat of the stove. This arrange- 
ment also obviates the annoyance of having the 
iceman track across the kitchen, or into some other 
room at each delivery. Furthermore, it makes it 
entirely unnecessary for the housewife who has 
no help to stay about the house to receive the 
iceman; the inner doors leading to the kitchen 
and the sitting room, respectively, can be locked 
so that there is access to the refrigerator only. 
Further, this kitchen anteroom forms a very desir- 
able protection against storm and cold in the 
winter. 

The kitchen faces south, with a large window 
midway of the length, furnishing abundance of 
light. Against this same wall, between the win- 
dow and the anteroom, is a cupboard, three by four 
feet, directly over the sink. This cupboard serves 
asa depository for a certain classification of kitchen 
articles, such as tea, coffee, spices, extracts, teapot, 
coffee pot, etc. On the same wall, at the other end 
of the kitchen, are hooks and bar, designed as 
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mere soap. 


Better than soap, than any. 


Fels-Naptha cuts wash-day to 


half. 


If not, your grocer returns 


your money. 


This returning a customer’s 


Howwe deal at whole- 
sale. 

A jobber, 1,000 miles 
away, wants terms—he 
has had an inquiry. 

Wewrite him:“You’ll 
want acarload. Mayas 
well have it at once. If 
you have any left in three 
months, we'll pay you 
cash for it.” 


money makes business easy. 


In a month or two 
he wants his second 
carload. Then we 
know one another. 

It can’t be done with 
a common soap. 

It can’t be done with 
mere soap. 

It can’t be done with 
any new soap, no 
matter how good, un- 


less the maker says: 


We shall have pleasure in sending you a primer on it, with a small sample. 


Fels & Co, maker, Philadelphia. 


“ Nobody takes any 
risk in buying my 
soap.” 

Man or woman, 
wholesale or _ retail, 
nobody takes any risk 
in buying Fels-Naptha 
soap. 

It is twice as good 
as soap—ten times as 
good as soap. 
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hangers for miscellaneous cooking utensils. The 
stationary work table extends the full length of 
this side, exclusive of the sink provided with hot 
and cold water. Under this table there is a series 
of receptacles for crockery, kettles, pans, skillets 
and other kitchen tools; also a flour bin with 
separate pockets for the pastry flour and the flour 
for bread. 

The entire east end wall is occupied with cup- 
boards, divided into upper and lower sections, 
between which there is an extension of the sta- 
tionary work table. The upper section is fitted 
with four shelves and the lower with two. One 
division of the upper section is set apart for the 
choice china, and the other for the everyday set. 
One division of the lower section is the recep- 
tacle for the stock of tea towels, kitchen hand 
towels, aprons, etc; another for general grocery 
supplies; another for pie tins, bread pans, etc. 

The door to the dining room swings either way 
with very slight touch, and the hinges are so con- 
structed that pushing the door beyond a certain 
point relieves the automatic action and the door 
remains stationary; a very desirable feature of a 
swinging door. 

About midway along the north wall, and directly 
opposite the window, is the position of the gas 
range, at convenient distance from all working 
points of the kitchen. Just above the range, and 
against the wall, there is ample provision made 
for hanging such utensils as are most frequently 
used in the preparation of the meals. The hot 
water tank is set between the range and the 
chimney, and, being connected with the furnace, 
gives ample heat radiation for the kitchen during 
the winter season. The pipe thimble for the coal 
range is supplied with a ventilating funnel, effec- 
tually removing steam and cooking odors from the 
kitchen. 

From this description it will be readily seen that 
the plan combines the kitchen and the pantry. 
Experience with this kitchen has demonstrated 
that its compactness and the relative position of 
the various departments and appliances and points 
of attack reduce the wear and tear and drudgery, 
of kitchen work to a minimum. 


Two Economical Meals 


The question came up one day among a group 
of women interested in home problems whether 
menus teaching how families may live on a small 
percentage of a small income are practical. One 
woman said it was possible to feed a family 
of four or five healthfully and appetizingly on 
twenty-five cents a day. Another housewife 
said it was an utter impossibility; she could not 
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set an ordinary table at fifty cents a day per 
head. The question was taken up by Miss Hick- 
mott, principal of the cooking schools in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. She told of how the ques- 
tion had been decided by actual practice in her 
graduating class at the Boston cooking schoo!, 
“We were required,” said Miss Hickmott, “to 
prepare an excellent dinner for thirty people at 
not more than twelve cents a head. There was 
no buying of things wholesale, no using of infe- 
rior materials, and everything had to be counted, 
down to a spoonful of flour or butter. The 
dinner did not ‘occur either at a season of the 
year when food is peculiarly cheap, and as house- 
wives know, the Boston markets are not the 
most reasonable in the world. Here is the menu 
we prepared: 


Julienne soup Breadsticks 
Baked bluefish, Hollandaise sauce 
French fried potatoes Cold slaw 
Boiled leg of lamb, caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Frozen lemons Sponge cake 
olls Coffee 

“We paid eleven cents a pound for lamb, our 
breadsticks and rolls came from one batch of 
bread, the frozen lemons were scooped out 
lemons filled with lemon ice and served daintily 
on plates covered with fresh green peach leaves. 
Thirty people sat down to the dinner. The en- 
tire cost was $3.05, and I remember there was 
food enough left over to form the basis for an 
excellent luncheon. If one can get up the prin- 
cipal meal of the day for ten and one-half cents, 
I do not see why it is an impossibility to feed 
an ordinary family at twenty-five cents a day. 
A woman who knows how to market, how to 
cook, how to manage and economize ought to 

be able to set a good table at that price.” 
Another instance of a tempting meal served 
at small cost was given by Miss Downing, teacher 
of the New England cooking school. “Three 
of the students of our class,” she says, “were 
chosen to give a breakfast at graduation. We 
were allowed three dollars to buy the materials, 
and we had twenty-four guests. We had the 
best of everything and it cost us just two dollars 
and eighty cents. Here is the menu we served: 


Strawberries with cream 
Hominy with cream 
Broiled shad French fried 
Sliced cucumbers Rolls 
offee 
“T remember strawberries cost twenty-five cents 
a quart and we required three quarts. We served 
two large shad, and two dollars and eighty cents 
covered the breakfast, including the smallest de- 
tails.” 
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Just See 
The Pies 


The Glenwood Home Grand 
range with asbestos lined oven, 
and two oven shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly at once. The asbestos 
lining keeps the oven at an absolutely even heat throughout, and with two oven 
shelves will finish the baking in one-third the time with less fuel. 


Write for booklet. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Baker’s 


‘Suppose 


FRUIT 
I Live Extracts. 
An endowment policy is a ae 
wonderful help in the matter | 
of living. The problem of | Coffee, Chatsiate 
living is a deal harder than [i | Almond, Rose, 


In Honest, Full-Measure 
Bottles. No Paneled 
Sides 


the problem of dying anyway: 
Read our little, free, terse 
booklet, “ The How and the 
Why.” It is cheerful, not 
doleful. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


921-3-5 CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia 


The Leading Hotels 

and Most Careful 

Housekeepers All 

Use Them. 

Use but HALF as much 

of Baker’s as of any 

other brand. 
Result—Flavor Perfect, 
Money Saved. 

You Can Get Them if 

You Ask for Them. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


When you write advertisers please mention 
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Tea Cozies 
By M. E. Moran 


A cozy is so simple to make, and is such a 
necessary, as well as charming, adjunct to the tea 
tray, that no good housekeeper should consider 
her table appointments complete without one. 
With the aid of the cozy tea or coffee may be 
kept perfectly hot during the entire meal, and each 
successive cup be served fresh, steaming and fra- 
grant. 

A half oval is the usual shape of the cozy, 
which should be well padded and slip on and off 
easily. Cut four pieces, making the lining three 
inches smaller than the outside pieces, which 
measure twenty inches at the base—the hight of 
the cozy depending upon that of the teapot or 
urn. Baste the outside pieces to a soft canvas 
lining, taking care to have no wrinkles; the cotton 
wadding is tacked to the wrong side of the silk 
lining, and both parts are then neatly slip-stitched 
together. A narrow cord, velvet or ‘ribbon bind- 
ing is sewed along the seams for a finish, and 
ends and loops at the top serve for a handle. 
Velvet, brocaded or plain silk, satin, linen, chamois 
skin, fine flannel, all make charming cozy covers, 
while china or india silk in solid colors is the best 
material for the linings. 

A serviceable and attractive cozy for everyday 
use is one of dull green linen of a very fine qual- 


TITMOUSE DESIGN 


ity, embroidered with field flowers. Daisies, pop- 
pies, buttercups and ragged robins form a graceful 
border, and they are worked in the natural colors 
in a broad, effective style. Poppy red ribbon 
gives a touch of brightness. 

A tow-colored linen cozy is gayly and appro- 
priately decorated with three little Japs dancing 
around a steaming teapot. The little Japs are 
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quaintly costumed in bright robes like those the 
dolls wear, and may be either worked in silk or 
the colored embroidery cotton. The teapot should 
be blue to give a pleasing contrast of hues. 


GREEN LINEN WITH FIELD FLOWERS 


A very handsome cozy of ecru peau de soic 
has a narrow border and binding of blue velvet 
ribbon. The titmice should be painted sketchily, 
using bright blue with touches of white on the 
heads and wings, yellow on the breasts, and 
grayish green for the rest of the plumage. The 
blackberry blossoms are white, a few having a 
faint pinkish tinge, the half ripe berries being 
purple. This design would be equally effective 
painted on chamois skin. 

A very elaborate cozy for an afternoon tea is 
made of satin. Pale pink, ciel blue or apple green 
may be chosen, whichever harmonizes with the 
china. Boucher shepherdesses painted in a very 
delicate key, on panels of white silk, form the 
decoration. They are pasted on each side of the 
cozy with library paste; just a touch around the 
edges will be enough. When the panels are dry, 
a scroll frame worked heavily in gold around each 
one will give the necessary finish. 

The girl who is clever with her pen will find 
that the cozy offers her a fine field for. the dis- 
play of her talent. Close woven smooth linen has 
the best surface for pen drawings, and either 
black or colored etching inks may be used. Bright, 
pretty and durable cozies may be made of the 
French flannel so much in vogue. It comes in all 
colors and shades, with the most charming rep- 
resentations of buds, flowers and fruits printed 
on its surface. No further decoration is needed 
than a binding and a bow of ribbon. 


A CHIROPODIST says that more corns are caused 
by badly darned stockings than by ill-fitting shoes. 
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Safe, Pure, Sure 


Powder 


The best at the start and the best to-day — guaranteed by 64 years 
of continuous Babbitt success— tested by the public and never found 
wanting. Injures nothing—does everything—greatest satisfaction—abso- 
lute certainty—extreme economy. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


The Hygienic Patent 
Perfection Mattress 


The Guarantee It Carries. 

This mattress will sleep better, last longer and is 
more wholesome, resilient and healthful than an 
Hair Mattress costing four times as much. It 
never requires reworking nor renovatipg. An oc- 
casional sun bath is all that is necessary. Money 

k after sixty nights trial if not thoroughly 
satisfactory. 


Winning Points. 

Made in one continuous bat. No tacking nor lacing, 
consequently no bumps or ridges. No place for dust to 
accumulate or vermin to hide, 40,000 in use from icy 
Maine to balmy California and word comes back from 
every section that it is the “‘ Best Bed in the world.”” 


Write direct to us, if we have a dealer in your place we 
will deliver through him. If no one has been selected, 
will send direct, freight charges prepaid, at above price. 
Write today for our little booklet, “The Lethe of Night.” 


PERFECTION MATTRESS Co., 


1600 First Ave. 209 East Falls Ave. 
© Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 


Delivered anywhere in the 
United States. 


A Brooklyn Millionaire. 


Gentleme 
are in use in m 
Minneapolis, M 
mattresses and 1 
L. PoTrEr. 
A Birmingham Blacksmith. 


Birmingham, Ala., January 2, 1901. 
Gentlemen :—I ama blacksmith and work hard at my anvil 
ten hours a day, consequently I am ready for rest when night 
comes. Have had one of your mattresses in use for over five 
years and am with it. Itis as¢g 
as it was when I bought i Very res y, D.0.R 
. O. RYAN. 


You see the millionaire says they are better than the 
best hair and the working man says he is thoroughly 
satisfied. It pleases all classes and will please you. 


The Mattress Complete. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
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Manner and Motive 
By Rev Braptey GILMAN 


You may honestly wish to do and say the right 
thing, but you often speak or act in such a man- 
ner that you do more harm than good. The other 
day, when you made that facetious remark about 
your friend’s hat, raising a laugh at the owner’s 
expense, you said what was true, but you said it 
in a poor way, and you hurt your friend more 
than you helped. And that other time, when you 
went to your friend to tell her candidly, as you 
said, what a mistake she had made in her man- 
agement of the literary club, you spoke only what 
was true, but you spoke it in a very superior and 


condescending manner, and your friend put up. 


the shutters of her heart as against a storm of 
hail. 

There is only one spirit and manner in which 
the truth can be acted or uttered profitably, fruit- 
fully, and that is the spirit of love. St Paul was 
wise, as well as just, when he urged his friends 
at Ephesus to “speak the truth in love.” And I 
care not how intimate your friendship with an- 
other may be, it will never reach a point where 
you can justly disregard this rule of speaking 
the truth only in love. There are people, and you 
know them, who repeatedly wound and thwart 
their friends, and the only explanation vouch- 
safed is, “What I did was right, what I said was 
true.” Yes, but the way in which you did it, the 
manner in which you said it, that was not right 
and true; not right, when you remember that a 
human heart is easily wounded, and not true to 
the highest level of friendship and sympathy. 


Sydney Smith said of such people, “They turn 


friendship into a system of lawful and unpunish- 
able impertinence.” 

The motive with which the truth is expressed, 
in word or deed, is a very important factor in 
the acceptance and efficiency of that truth. For 
example, I am aware that you subscribed gen- 
erously to the Galveston fund. It was a good 
cause and you gave a very proper and proportion- 
ate amount. Your money will do as much good as 
will the same amount from any person on the list. 
But that is the outward measurement only, and 
there is an inward factor. Why did you give 
that dollar, or that fifty dollars? What motive 
invisible lay behind that visible act? Whatever 
it was it must be taken into account in making 
up the absolute eternal record of your life and 
character. 

And when you apply a right motive to your 
own daily life you know that it is a sound prin- 
ciple. You business men know that an honest 
deed is not all that it should be, unless an honest 
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motive, an unselfish love of right, lies behind it. 
You know that “honesty is the best policy;” a 
man in business who violates the accepted busi- 
ness code of conduct is soon ruled out of business 
circles, but beyond that, deeper than that, an act, 
outwardly honest, is not complete, is not praise- 
worthy, unless it has an honest purpose behind it 


To Drape the Piano 
By F. S. Smita 


An excellent way for screening the unsightlines; 
of the back of an upright piano when turned away 
from the wall, as all pianos of that design should 


be, to improve the tone and prevent a singer's 


facing the wall, is one in which a three-paneled 
screen is hung on a rod attached to the back of 
the piano at the top. The screen is made of three 
panels of black satin embroidered in gold thread 
after the style of Japanese screens, the panels 
being laced together with gold cord drawn 
through small brass rings sewn at intervals of 
two inches on the edge of the satin, ending in 
gold tassels at the bottom. The whole thing is 
then edged with a heavy black silk or gold cord. 


The effect is very elegant and uncommon, and 


adds much to the furnishing ofa drawing room or 
music. room; especially where the room admits 
of the piano being placed at one end with the 
keyboard facing the wall. Other material may 
be used, always selecting something of simple 
decorative pattern, or one to match the other 
hangings of the room. In Europe draperies are 
made especially for this purpose, but there is 
danger of having them too close and heavy, thus 
obscuring the tone of the instrument. 


THE Boston Cooking School Cook Book, by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer, is one of the volumes to 
which good housewives pin their faith on ac- 
count of its accuracy, its economy, its clear, con- 
cise teachings and its vast number of new recipes. 
Miss Farmer, as principal of one of the most 
important cooking schools in the country, has 
an opportunity for gathering more new ideas 
about cookery than almost any maker of cook 
books. Every new pupil in her normal classes, 
who come from every state in the Union, brings 
with her home recipes, which are tested and im- 
proved till they are the best things possible. 
Many such dishes are to be found in the vol- 
ume, as well as Miss Farmer’s original recipes. 
This cook book is the text-book in the New 
England cooking school of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine. Little, Brown & Co, Boston; $1.50. 
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Spring House-Cleaning 


After sickness and during Spring house- 
cleaning, Platt’s Chlorides should be 
sprinkled freely over the floors and 
allowed to dry before carpets are relaid. 
As each board retains some Chlorides, 
a lasting purifying effect is obtained 
and the ravages of insects prevented. 


The household disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, 
safe and economical. Sold in quart 
bottles only, by Druggists and high- 
class Grocers. [lanufactured by Henry 
B. Platt, Platt St., New York, 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no al- 
kali in it, nothing but soap. 
The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by 
not washing. So, bad soap is 
better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imper- 
fectly made; the fat and alka- 
li not well balanced or not 
combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


SILICON 


A powder for cleaning and polishing 
Gold and Silver. Its use, for more than a 

uarter of a century, by owners of valuable 
Plate is evidence of its superior merits. 
Unlike all others. Sold everywhere. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 


- SILVER SOAP i 
A Soap made especially for washing 
and polishing Silver and Glass. The 
washing cleanses, the drying polishes. 
It saves time, labor and your Silverware. 
At leading dealers, 15 cts. 

Postpaid, 20 cts. 


in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff Street, New York. 


The Improved 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


Can always be relied 
upon—in season and out 
of season, night or day, 
rain or shine. It moves 
the shade up or down at 
will. Perfectly construct- 
ed of the best materials 
on simple mechanical 
principles. No tacks 
required to attach 
the shade. 

None genuine without 
the autograph signature 
of STewartT Harrs- 
HORN on label, 


Wood Rollers 
Tin Rollers. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKeertnc. 
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Just How 


Scraps of Knowledge Gathered Occasionally at 
the New England Cooking School 


If root vegetables, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
horseradish, beets or such vegetables, are growing 
soft and withered, cut a thin slice off one end and 
lay them in cold water. In a few hours they will 
be as hard and healthy as ever. 


The best lemon squeezer in the market is a 
glass one with a wide saucer that catches all the 
juice. At the bottom of the cone on which you 
grate the lemon there is a rim to hold back the 
seeds. It has a handle like a candlestick and a 
lip from which to pour the juice. You ought to 
get about a tablespoon and a half to two table- 
spoons of juice from a good fresh lemon. 


If you are making a salad dressing which calls 
for cream, and if you have no cream in the house, 
use milk with a tablespoon of flour stirred in it 
till smooth. The cream will simply make it a 
little thicker than the milk does. 

When you are frying anything in lard prepare 
paper to drain the fat away before you begin the 
work. Save wrapping paper, grocery bags or any- 
thing stout in paper for frying. Crumple it 
well, then lay it in the bottom of a large dripping 
pan. It will drain the fat better than if laid flat 
and smooth. 

Do not use the straight beaten egg for dipping 
croquettes or any mixture to be fried. It is too 
sticky to work with easily, and besides, it is not 
economical. Add to each egg used for this pur- 
pose one tablespoon of cold water. You will 
immediately see how much easier egg-dipping is. 

If you want chopped parsley, take the little 
leaves from the stalks, gather them up in your 
fingers, lay on a board and with a sharp knife 
simply cut back and forth through them. 

When fat is not “working,” put a little piece of 
potato or bread in so that it will not burn. 


In using macaroni always cook it in boiling 
salted water until it is tender, then pour cold 
water over it. The reason for this is that the hot 
water bursts the little starch grains, making the 
macaroni sticky, the cold water washes this all 
away. 

Save every scrap of bread that is left at the 
table, toast crusts or anything. If it is not too 
stale it can be used for dressings. If hard, set it 
in a pan in a warm oven and let it grow light 
brown, then roll it for crumbing mixtures to be 
fried. The browner it becomes the quicker it 
will brown in the fat. Sift the crumbs through 
a fine wire sifter and roll the large ones till they 
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all go through. Bread crumbs can be kept indef- 


initely if you do not cover them. A piece of 
cheesecloth or paper will keep out the dust and 
yet allow air in to keep them from spoiling. 
Bread crumbs are better than cracker crumbs for 
frying, and give croquettes a smoother crust. 

Dip the frying basket into the fat first, then 
there is no danger of croquettes sticking to it. 
Always have a pan to carry a basket from the 
frying kettle to the table. 


In a cucumber there is a bitter portion near the 
stem end. If you begin at the stem end to pare 
it and keep bringing your knife down that way 
you will get a good deal of that bitter principle 
Instead, slice off the stem or bitter end, down 
as far as the seeds begin, then you avoid getting 
the bitter part. In preparing cucumbers, always 
pare rather thick, as the bitter principle lies next 
to the skin, and you don’t want it. 

After you have boiled potatoes and mashed 
them and seasoned them, add a beaten egg and 
beat the mixture vigorously with a fork. You 
have then mashed potato that is very nice indeed. 


The best way to chop an onion, when you want 
a very little, is to simply peel it down, take off a 
slice, cut it across one way, then the other way, 
and it comes off in little squares. In this way 
the onion is chopped without soiling a board or 
chopper. 


If you don’t happen to have a soup stock on 
hand, a little beef extract can be made into stock 
by adding enough boiling water. 

Sometimes an invalid will fretfully refuse the 
prescribed beef tea and toast. Try making the 
dish dainty as possible. Serve the bouillon in a 
pretty china cup or a tray covered with a snowy 
napkin, and instead of a wedge of toasted bread 
make tiny Imperial sticks. Cut the bread into 
slender fingers, butter it lightly, set it in a hot 
oven till delicately browned, then pile on a small 
china plate, log cabin fashion. 

During the winter do not use fish which you 
know is not found in the waters of your coun- 
try. Mackerel and bluefish are not caught in the 
winter, yet you find them constantly in the mar- 
ket. In March, if you do insist on eating such 
fish, you may feel sure you have food before you 
which has been in cold storage since October. 
Smelts, pickerel, halibut, cod, perch and lake fish 
are caught fresh every day. They are not dried 
and saturated with ammonia from cold storage 
pipes, and they make healthful food. 

If you have a thermometer on your oven door, 
which registers the degree of heat, but not the 
various foods to be cooked, it is well to remem- 
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TEMPTING 
PUDDINGS 


for luncheon or dinner 


are prepared from 


Minute 
Tapioca 


with little trouble for it 
REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


Try a package and you will never 
‘be without it in the house. 


Have you ever used our MINUTE GELATINE ? 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send us J3c 
and we will mail you full-size 
package and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
25 Water St., Orange, Mass. 


Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 8 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth, 
All Druggists. 50c a Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and o! Sodiciont thickness for all pur- 
poses; no other pad necessary. 
To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; alsc: made in 
sections for extended tables. 
Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 
LW. KERNEY 


Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Encompass Your Health with 


W E S O VEGETABLE 


ODORLESS 


COOKINC 
delicate OIL 


frying Carries with it no possi- 
fat. : bility of disease as do 
‘ animal fats. 


It is 

superior to 
choice (melted) 
butter and lard, 


digestible, 
ther, costs less 
Sold by all 


grocers. 
Send 4 cents 


WESSON PROCESS COMPANY, 
120 So. Third St., Philadelphia. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKerrrna. 
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ber that sponge cake bakes well at 300 degrees, 
plain cake at 350 degrees, bread, pastry and roasts 
at 400 degrees and biscuit at 450 degrees. 


The Household Drudge 
By Mrs Satire A. HuMES 


Beginning at the cellar, says a well-known 
writer on housekeeping, a daily watch is neces- 
sary that it be given a thorough cleaning two or 
three times a week, lest rubbish be allowed to 
accumulate, and cause bad odors. The milk room 
must be whitewashed four times a year. The 
kitchen must be as free from the odor of cooking 
vegetables, or frying fats, as the parlor; the ven- 
tilation being so perfect as to make this possible 
by windows being open top and bottom and 
screened with burlap, or two thicknesses of cheese 
cloth; these to be scalded in limewater twice a 
week to prevent bacteria from swarming in. In 
the sitting room no draperies should be used, as 
they are perfect hotbeds for our deadly enemy, 
and harbor germs of malignant and contagious 
diseases. If used at all, curtains should be taken 
down frequently and shaken out of the window, 
presumably to send the bacteria to the next 
neighbor. Lace and muslin curtains must be free 
from dust by washing and scalding, and fresh 
ones put up every week. And so on. Now 
comes the question, which one of the family shall 
become the drudge, that the rest may breathe less 
of disease-laden air while indoors? Invariably, 
where help cannot be afforded, the burden falls 
on the house mother; and is she, then, in the best 
condition to bear or rear healthy children? Clean- 
liness and sanitation can become so tyrannical as 
to sacrifice the most valuable life in the home 
for those who spend half their time at the store, 
the office or school, where none of these condi- 
tions are observed, and exposure to bacteria is 
unavoidable. 


In the Laundry 
By Heten M. Hunt 


Should silk merely need sponging, no iron 


should touch the surface. If rolled while damp 
on a broomstick it will dry in a day or so. When 
there are grease spots, apply powdered magnesia 
to the wrong side under a cold pressure, then 
after some hours, rub off, and if not wholly 
cleansed, apply again. 

Woolens of all kinds must have neither very 
hot water nor the application of soap, nor rub- 
bing, nor finishing with a very hot iron. A table- 
spoonful of ammonia to each gallon of warm 
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water, a gentle rubbing of soiled places with the 
hands (or rather squeezing), rinsing water of 
the same temperature, a little vinegar as a fixa- 
tive (if they are colored), a rapid drying on a 
day when there is little humidity, a pressing on 
the wrong side with a moderate iron—these thing: 
will keep the fresh look of flannels. Seamed 
wristlets and anklets should be pulled lengthwise 
before hanging out to dry, so as to keep them 
fitting tightly, and the knees and anklets of under- 
wear pulled straight. 

Shirts should be hung from each shoulder, and 
from the sleeves just above the cuffs, and not 
tumbled over the line. Skirts need to hang from 
the middle front by pins placed at the belt and 
the bottom, and, if colored, in the shade. Shirt 
waists and children’s dresses need to be hung like 
shirts, from shoulders and sleeves. In all waists 
and shirts, see that the collars and cuffs or arm 
bands are pulled straight and smooth in drying, 
as that helps the ironing. 

To iron white embroidery, after lightly starch- 
ing the fabric and drying it without wrinkles, 
dampen by folding in a wet cloth. Then on a soit 
cloth laid on two or three thicknesses of woolen, 
press lightly on the wrong side until the work 
appears raised on the right side. It may then be 
transferred to a harder surface, and the edges 
surrounding the embroidery may be pressed on 
the right side, as usual. Articles embroidered in 
colors need to be rapidly washed in weak castile 
suds, squeezed out, rinsed and ironed at once on 
the wrong side, just like white embroidery. If so 
treated, the colors will not run. 

Tablecloths, of all things, should come in an 
immaculate state from the laundry. It is neces 
sary, to bring out the pattern, that it should be 
ironed on the right side, in single fold, with a 
very hot iron. Care must be taken that the 
selvages are kept straight as a plumb line and 
that the foldings are ironed down. 


Asparacus Soup—One bundle of asparagus, one 
pint of water, one pint of milk or thin cream, 
one-half an onion, one tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour, salt and pepper. Cut the heads 
from the asparagus and cook for twenty minutes 
in boiling salted water. Cook the stalks and 
onion in one pint of water for twenty minutes. 
Rub this through a sieve. Blend butter and 
flour, add one pint of boiling milk, pepper and 
salt to taste. Mix with the cooked asparagus 
and boil for five minutes. Strain again, add the 
asparagus heads and serve very hot. Cost of one 
bunch asparagus, 8 cents; one pint milk, 3 1-2c; 
butter and seasoning, 2 1-2c; total cost, 14 cents.— 
Mrs E. C. Gardner. 
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VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
(Pink Wrapper.) 


‘For DRINKING» COOKING | 


THE CUT TELLS THE STORY! 


BEST COFFEE GROWN," 33¢ 


It is in absolutely air-tight, 1 
ch the and flavor for any length 


of ime, even after it has been o 


GOOD DRINKING COFFEE 


(Freshly Roasted.) 13, 15 and 18c per pound. 


Very F Fine >» Roasted Coffee 


5c the pound. 


Excellent Teas | in the Cup 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons, Break- 
fasts, Young Hysons, Gun 


50c. nd. 
All orders by MAIL at Pe CORTLANDT, 
to. iscounts on large orders. 
THE 


EAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


mo Vesey Street, corner Church, New York. 
P. O. Box 289. Telephone, 2451 Cortlandt. 


Cools the Blood 


HIRES Rootbeer is a eyeing tonic of great 

urifies the blood and makes rosy 

h soothes the nerves and increases 

vitality. It gives a vim and wigee to the 
whole system. When you drink 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


you drink for health as well as pleasure, 


To be had ev here in carbonated form or in packages. 
A pac! © makes five gallons—sent by mail for 26 cents. 
Dealers s ‘ould write for’ big offer this ycar. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 


HOUSEHOLD | 
FAVORITE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousexkEerinc. 
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Made from the best Quality of Mexican 
Vanilla Beans. 
I The market is FLOODED with rank —. 
ADULTERATIONS of this OF 
FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and | n 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 
COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each "Wea 
and flavor (33) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- a 
VORS for Food Products. 
Family favorites for forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 
| | SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. ; 
Note trade-mark; Blue Cartoon, 
Green. Cap over Cork. : 
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Housekeepers’ Puzzle—461 


The puzzle in the March issue, No 461, proved 
rather difficult, few of the answers being correct. 
Ten prizes were offered, but only three lists are 
successful enough to deserve prizes. The win- 
ners and their awards are: Mrs Elizabeth L. 
Mason, 1746 Oakdale avenue, Lakeview, Chicago, 
stag-handled carving set; Mrs Charles Bird, 27 
Early street, Morristown, N J, and Mrs George 
Wadsworth, 267 Court street, Binghamton, N Y, 
Marion Harland coffee pot. The answers to the 
puzzle are as follows: 1, Louis, le Grand Mon- 
arque; 2, George Eliot; 3, 196 pounds; 4, Sydney 
Smith (“Doubtless God could have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but he never did”) ; 
5, Robert D’Oyley (In William the Conqueror’s 
time lands were given to Robert D’Oyley, the 
equivalent being a “fine linen tablecloth each 
year.” For generations the ladies of the D’Oyley 
household spent several weeks in elaborate 
embroidery of these squares, which were called 
the “D’Oyley linens”); 6, sturgeon’s eggs; 7, 
November, 1677; 8, Sir Walter Raleigh; 9, Mrs 
Sigourney; 10, haggis; 11, Martha Washington; 
12, Marion Harland; 13, tablecloths; 14, oysters, 
a Sir Lyon of beef, a shoulder of veal, then fish, 
which were to be dressed with claret, tongue, 
pigeons, cucumbers, fritters, almond pudding and 
soup; after soup was removed, venison pasty, 
black pudding, hare and goose; 15, Caen; 16, 
Henry I. 


Women’s Exchanges in Illinois 


The Chicago woman’s exchange is a serious, 
practical enterprise, twenty-eight years old, known 
to the public by its one establishment at 187 
Wabash avenue. On the articles contributed for 
sale, such as food stuffs, needlework and art dec- 
orative objects, the exchange realizes a commis- 
sion of ten per cent. The various contributions, 
whether homemade butter or painted china, are 
not accepted solely in view of their commercial 
possibilities. If the contributor is in need her 
offering is accepted, and she is gradually edu- 
cated to utilitarian standards. It is possible for a 
woman to support herself in comparative com- 
fort through the exchange. A new abode has 
been prepared for the exchange on Washington 
street, where the restaurant is succeeded by a tea 
room. 

The eubenee in Mattoon deals only in food. 
It is conducted by the women of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church. Twenty-six consignors sup- 
ply the exchange at Decatur, which is in charge 
of Miss Jessie J. Wheeler. The fee is one dollar 
a year and fifteen per cent off all sales. The goods 
found most salable are cake, pies, breads, salads, 
meats, doughnuts, cookies and homemade food 
and preserves of a large variety. The fancywork 
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department is small. A food sale is held 
every Saturday, which pays well, and a luncheon 
room adds to the income. 

The exchange at Rockford, on North Main 
street, is an independent organization with largely 
local consignors. There is no entrance fee, and 
fifteen per cent is charged as commission. Foo 
of all sorts has a large sale, the manager, Mrs | 
Norris, keeping a very high standard. There are 
different viands sold each day. On Wednesday 
and Saturday there are baked beans and brown 
bread, on days between, pressed chicken, veal! 
loaf, cake and cookies, breads, pastry, candies, 
popcorn, fudges, Saratoga chips, jellies, pickles 
and canned fruits. Fancywork and needlework 
have a counter for themselves, but the business 
is maintained principally by the excellence of the 
food prepared, some households in Rockford sup- 
plying nearly their entire tables from the ex- 
change. 

The food department of the exchange at 808 
Dempster street, Evanston, is responsible for its 
success. It is located near the high school and 
does a large business in lunches for the pupils 
and teachers. Consignors pay one dollar entrance 
fee and ten per cent commission. 


Questions Answered 


There is an excellent woman’s exchange at 264 Boylston 
street, Boston, 


Catharine Owen’s Ten Dollars Enough, which first appeared 
fifteen years ago in Goop HovuseKEEPInG, is published in book 
form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, at $1. 


The address of the Young Women’s Christian associa- 
tion training school for domestic help, about which an 
article appeared in the February Goop HovusEKEEPING, 
is 68 Warrenton street, Boston, Mass. 


The cost of a dough kneader is $1.25. It can be pur- 
chased at any store carrying a good assortment of kitchen 
utensils. 


If “Miss Mary” has already a good recipe for straw- 
berry shortcake, she can use the same dough for an orange 
and banana shortcake. Cut up the oranges and bananas 
an hour before the dish is to be prepared and strew pow- 
dered sugar over them. Stand ina cool place. When ready 
to serve put the fruit between the layers of cake exactly 
as you would strawberries, and pour the juice over it all. 
Juicy blood oranges make a very sightly cake. If you do 
not object to the richness of it, pile whipped cream lightly 
on top. 


PUZZLE COUPON—463 


Name.... 


To be filled out and sent to the Puzzle Editor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING 

Springfield, Mass, accompanying answers to the Rebes. 
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“A Pleased 
Guest Makes 
a Happy 
Hostess.” 


ano 


ATHENA 


with Chocolate 


Athena Flavored 
with Lemon 


Made by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 


LEARN 
PAINTING 


ew8y don’t you learn China Painting, Vesta, it 
is the latest society fad? You have no idea 
how much enjoyment it affords, and there's such 
satisfaction in knowing you did this or that piece 
ourself. You know that fruit set I have at home? 
ell, you couldn’t buy anything like it for four 
times what it cost me, and you know, Vesta, how 
it sets off our sideboard?” 

“Yes, I know Grace, but isn’t it necessary to 
have a talent for China Painting?” 

“No: no; Vesta, you are mistaken. You can 
learn easily. You can do some pretty work the 
very first week. Why, I took lessons by mail. 
You should write to these people. They'll tell 
you about it. 


WOMAN’S ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
<< Suite 6 167 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Better Pies 
Grandma. 
used to make 


will be yours if you use WHITE 
COTTOLENE. Grandma used 
lard because she knew of nothing 
better. Animal fats (and more 
especially hog lard) are mostly 
impure and are condemned by 
eminent physicians everywhere as 
unwholesome and unhealthful. 
There is no hog fat in 


White 
Cottolene 


It is a pure vegetable shortening, and 
food cooked with it is wholesome, 
delicious, appetizing and healthful. 
Ask your physician and he will tell 
you to use WHITE COT TOLENE. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, New York, Montreal— 
Sole Manufacturers. 
FREE! Our dainty booklet, “A Public 
Secret,” mailed free to any ad- 
dress. For two 2c oo we will send free 
our 125-page recipe book, “Home Helps,” 
edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


P. S.— No Hog Fat in COTTOLENE 
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A Rebus—463 


Here are pictured the names of nine women of 
considerable prominence on the American con- 
tinent in the field of domestic science, household 
economics and cookery. Only the surnames are 
represented in the rebus. To the ten persons who 
are the first to send correct answers to the entire 
list of nine (postmarks to determine dates), will 
be awarded each a two years’ subscription to 
Goop HousEKEEPING, or a yearly subscription for 
each of two persons to be designated. Answers 
in each case must be accompanied by the coupon 


to be found on another page, properly filled out, 
and addressed to the Puzzle Editor. 


Start stips of English ivy in the spring for 
next winter’s decoration. Root them in water 
and when the time comes for making flowerbe:s 
put them into the ground to get a healthy star‘. 
In the fall transplant to small pots; for safety 
set them in jardinieres. Train over the mante!, 
the mirror of the dresser, or lace back and forth 
in front of a sunny window, and they will reward 
amply for the trouble in their beautiful green 
leaves—Annie Curd. 
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Ice Cream 
While You Play 


A Pure, Sterilized Play golf or do anything else you please 


while it freezes, 


Cocoanut Fat for Many think 
that the freez- 


Shortening mates 


the smoothest 
fi and most de- 

and r ing licious of ice 
cream, ice or 

sherbet with- 
out any crank 
grinding, must 
be more expen- 
old-fashioned 
“one” or 
*“triple” mo- 
tion freezers. 
On the con- 
trary, its first 
costisless. The 


Century’ 
Freezer 


saves its cost in ice and salt consumed in a single 
season, No parts to break or get out of order. It 
is simple, durable and economical. Healthful 
because it is easily cleaned. Salt cannot get into 
the cream and it will keep cream frozen much 
longer than any dash freezer—norepacking. Mix 
the ingredients together, let it stand, and it’s done. 

Up-to-date dealers have the “ XXth Century”’ Freezer. It 
you don’t believe the freezer will do what we claim for it, read 
our guarantee offer. 


GUARANTEE OFFER Presser. he does 
Most digestible and healthful not have it, send us his name with cash, and we will send 


it, express prepaid. If sent West of the Mississippi we 


fat in the world. Entirely pay half express charges. Use it for ro days and if it is 


z not all you hoped for or expected, return it express paid 
free from animal matter; refund the full purchase price— 
never gets rancid, No. 2, will freeze as much cream as @ $l 50 
2 quart dash freezer, 


(1) ‘Ni No. 3, will freeze as much cream as@ =| 75 
= or write 3 quart dash freezer, - «= ° 
T No. 4, will freeze as much cream as a 2.00 
4 quart dash freezer, = 
REFINING COMPANY 
art dash freezer, <= = 
Philadelphia te. 9. aia freeze as much cream as a 4 00 
8 quart dash freezer e 


ill 


“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book (prepared for 
FREE— Beautifully illustrated rec’ us), giving 30 oy recipes for creams, ices, pd ong etc., by 
book, new edition, tells of deli- one of the foremost cooking authorities, will be mailed on 


cious dishes pared with receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
Ko-Nut CORDLEY & HAYES, 176 Duane St.,New York, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goov HouseKrePinc. 
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Tue isHEerR’s Desk 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORK 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


MAY, Igor 


Good Things for June 


Goop HovusEkEEPING is in luck. 
That most genial, wholesome and 
popular of actresses and singers, 
Miss May Irwin, has become a 
regular reader and admirer of the 
magazine, and has consented to 
have written up, with photo- 
graphic illustrations from life, her 
experience as a cook, and her 
original recipes. Cookery is a 
pastime and a hobby with her. The 
illustrations will show the famous 
singer of negro songs at work in 
her kitchen, and will deal with 
her home life. 

There will be a thrilling tale, 
from life, of A Domestic High- 
binder; a chapter from the expe- 
rience of a California family, by a 
lady who contributes to the At- 
lantic Monthly and other periodi- 
cals. 

In Our Experiment Station de- 
partment the gas stove problem 
will be discussed on all sides, 
from personal access to the ex- 
perience of over three thousand 
families. The Discovery para- 
graphs will be numerous and in- 
clude several illustrations. The 
mosquito having been disposed of 
in the current issue, his pestifer- 
ous neighbor, the fly, will be taken 
in hand in an equally scientific and 
thorough manner. 

An article of absorbing interest 
will give portraits brief 
sketches of the leading authori- 
ties upon cookery and domestic 
science in the United States. A 
number of the portraits will here 
make their public appearance for 
the first time. The summer 
boarder, from the standpoint of 
the farmer’s wife, who strives to 
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make her (or his) season in the 
country healthful and pleasant, 
will be considered in a frank and 
suggestive way. 

The pages devoted to cookery 
will be even more numerous than 
heretofore, and embellished with 
new ideas in illustration. There 
will be plenty of recipes and val- 
uable material from the New 
England cooking school. 

One, at least, of our “star” fea- 
tures for June, cannot be an- 
nounced, but it will be a success 
and meet a “long felt want.” 

Esteemed Contemporaries! 


Editors will please observe that 
the entire contents of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING are covered by 
copyright, and that we reserve all 
rights. We shall be pleased to 
have editors use any of the ex- 
tracts printed in the Editor’s sheet, 
which is sent out each month, 
provided full credit is given as at- 
tached thereto. We cannot, how- 
ever, allow the use of more than 
one-third of any article from the 
regular columns of the magazine, 
and in that case, of course, full 
credit should be given. We are 
constrained to make this point 
emphatic because some of our es- 
teemed contemporaries have been 
using our matter with great free- 
dom and too often without credit. 


+ 
One of the Family 


Our April issue had scarcely 
had tirne to reach the subscribers 
when letters began coming to the 
Editor asking for further infor- 
mation concerning matters men- 
tioned in a number of articles, 
notably The Ideal Country Hotel. 
This is but the repetition of our 
experience during several months 
past. The relations between 
Goop HousEKEEPING and its read- 
ers are of the most intimate kind; 
we print live matter bearing 
directly on their home life, and 
they feel as much at home with 
the magazine as with a personal 


friend, knowing that it deals wi:! 
the facts of experience and 
alert to help them in every w:; 
possible. A constituency so re- 
sponsive as this is an ideal orc 
for the advertiser, the more 
when, as in this instance, the 
magazine prints only such adv 
tisements as it knows on inves): 
gation to be absolutely trus: 
worthy. 

The magazines of general rea |- 
ing do not pretend to maint: 
these personal relations 
their readers. They are ent r- 
tainers; Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
one of the family. 


A Few of Many 


I have taken Housekerr 
ING irregularly since its first pub- 
lication, but have never found 
much real help in it as I find now. 
—Annie I. Hersey, Medfor 
Massachusetts. 

It seems to me the magazine, 
already the best of its kind, im- 
proves with each month.—\\rs 
F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is one of 
the finest things in its line I ever 
saw, and it is a great help to any 
lady. — Mrs Holmes Hughes, 
Francis, Oklahoma. 

I have been comparing Goov 
HOouSEKEEPING with —— and 
other household magazines, and 
would not take all the others at 
once and go without this one- 
Ida M. Cheyney, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Your magazine is “all right.” | 
note with pleasure that each suc- 
ceeding number is superior to its 
predecessor.—Mrs W. H. Martin, 
La Grange, Illinois. 

The practice of libraries, and of 
some publishers, of binding mag- 
azines without the advertising 
pages, is to be deplored; for they 
are invaluable in the study of so- 
cial conditions—S. A. Sherman. 
Ph D, in American Statistica! 
Association Quarterly. 
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Ute nsils. 


‘itchen Ute 


(burnedin theename) ARE SAF 
oe f that NO POISON is found 
coating, send for our booklet, 
showing why only “Agate Nickel-Steel 
IS SAFE, and why either 
ARSENIC, ANTIMONY, or LEAD 
is found in the goods of seventeen other 
manufacturers of enameled ware. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


_ who knows his art 


THIS IS ONE OF OUR 


amous 
Suits 


FOR BOYS 
Your choice of a 
handsome two-gar- 
ment suit with an extra 
pair of trousers (like 
coat), or a three-piece 
suit, including coat, 
pants and vest, for 


$4.95 


A variety of fabrics 
and patterns to choose 
from. These suits we 
guarantee to be better 
made, better trimmed, 
and as serviceable as 
the average $6 and 
$7 suits. 


Write for sainples. Suits 
sent C. O. D. by express 
wom privilege of exami- 
nation. 


_HAYNES & CO., 


Always Reliable 


s2 Years. 358-368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovuseKEEptne. 


Why Not Have Jt Right? 


There’s a heap 
of Pleasure in 


Well 


Have you ever 
stopped to think 
how much it all 


depended upon 
WHO 
BUILT 
THE 
CORSET 
you 
WORE? 
You would not go 
to a shoemaker 
for gloves—they 


both use leather. 
A corset maker 


creates perfect 
figures and af- 
fords his customer 
not only pleasure 
but comfort. It’s 
in the “know 
how” in 


dg. C. C. Corsets 


in Models No. 402 and No. 217, our 
latest creations, which makes them per- 
fect. No. 217 is a proper straight front, 
not'a “freak” corset. No. 217 is the 
new figure corset. No. 402 isa beauty 
model for those who seek erect position 
and graceful hip lines. 

Both are made of fine quality material, hand- 
somely trimmed, and workmanship of a high 
order, medium low bust—allows free and easy 
breathing, keeps the abdomen in place, are full 
gored and bias cut. 

Price, $1.00 a pair 
IN WHITE AND DRAB—SIZES 1S TO 30 


EXTRA SIZES, 50c EXTRA 


If your local dealer can’t supply you, we will. In order- 
ing, send your waist and bust measure and hip measure. 


JACKSON CORSET CO, Jackson, Mich. 
Manufacturers of the J. C. C. Corsets. 


You can do the publishers of Goop Hovsexrertno a favor by 
mentioning their name e when ordering or asking your merchant 
for this corset. 
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d Grist Mill 
Wheat Goffee 


TRADE 


..Why not 


2 CEES EES 


BUTCHER'S; 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Colds are serious things. 

Theyleadtoworsethings. 

A cold is theseed of consump- 

tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 


the proper remedy was not athand. 
Floors, Interior 


Alleys dnd Furniture. Dr Ho okers 
BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, Co 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
n Circulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers 4 
in 


ves relief atonce. It has saved th 
4 of lives. Every mother should 
that it is always in the house. Don’t 


. wait till you need it—that may be 
1eS too late. Contains no opium—abeo- 
9 lutely 


sicians for 50 fade 


ly by C = 
SHE MONEY 


By Buying your 


Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 
Suitin 'S and 2. for the housewife is just the thing for excei- 
all 


lent cooking. iy cakes, and 

dings; all kind of vegeta 

Skirtin Tough meat andfowlmade tender. 
gs 


1 in less time and costs 8-5ths less fuelover old) 

Direct from the Mn’frs, want 
INTERVALE MILLS, 
Quinebaug, Conn. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 100 VISITING CARDS, 35c. 


Samples Wedding Invitations, etc., for stamp, 
Agents Wanted. MANNING, THE PRINTER, Northampton, Mass. 


333333333333333333 


“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE” —Puce. 


to pay $40 to $60 for a Steel Range that does not cost over $12 at the Factory to build, 
the difference being profits ond Sipanees of an Army of middiemen. Such folly 
no longer necessary, as we off 


‘Hapgood “Anti-Trust” Steel Range 


at one-half sounts prices, Guaranteed for 72 Money refunded if not ot entizely 
satisfaetory. Send for Big Free Vatalogue Machines, 
Prices, Harness, Lawn Swings @3.75, and 1000 5 other things at alt dealers 
prices. Reference this paper. Have your bank look usup, Address 

HAPCOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Boxti57 , Alton, ill. 


. The only mfg. company in the world in their line selling direct to the consumer, 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPiNnG. 
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DNESS CURED. 


My recently published book on Diseases of thé Eye tells how sufferers from 
Partial or Complete Blindness can be easily and permanently cured, in many 
cases at the patient’s own home, by my treatment. 

I have originated a method of curing Cataracts, Scums, Films, and White 
Spots, or other Growths on the Eye, by medicine, without resort to the knife. 

’ Weak, Watery, or Sore Eyes, Granulated Lids, and Diseases of the Optic 
Nerve are readily cured by my special treatment. 


Mrs. S. C. WILLARD, 

Libertyville, Ill, writes: 

“Dr. Oren Oneal cured me 

of Blindness caused by Cat- 

aracts on both eyes. I can now see to read fine 
print and thread a needle.” 

W. L. WEBER, chief engineer of Siegel-Cooper 
& Co.’s mammoth store in Chicago, says: “ Was 
born with Cataracts on the right eye, which has 
been totally blind and badly crossed. After hav- 
ing been in this condition for 25 years, Dr. Oren 
Oneal straightened my eyes painlessly, and after 
a short course of treatment I could distinguish 
colors with the right eye. "we my sight is 
almost wholly restored.” 


IRA MERCHANT, a prominent citizen of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., says: “Dr. Oren Oneal’s treatment 
for Cataracts and other causes of Blindness is 
simply wonderful. I know from experience, and 
can strongly recommend him.” 

WILLIAM CRONOBLE of McConnell, Il., writes: 
“T was almost blind when Dr. Oneal began treat- 
ing me. Now I can read without glasses. I take 
pleasure in strongly recommending his treatment.” 

Write, stating facts in your case, and receive 
illustrated book and Dr. Oneal’s professional 


f 
opinion free. OREN ONEAL, 


Pres’t Oneal Eye Sanitarium, 
Suite 830-832, 52 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ECONOMY 


and ease of preparation go together to 
make frozen desserts the favorites in 
households that make use of a 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


“FROZEN 
DAINTIES”’ 


FREE 


A handsome book that 
gives 50 choice recipes 
for ice creamgand ices, 
also directions for mak- 
ing. moulding and 
keeping ice cream, and 
general instructions as 
to care and use of 
Freezer. 


Pabst Malt Exitad 
The Best Tonic 


HEN the warm days 

come and you feel weak 
and exhausted after every 
little effort, order a few bot- 
tles of Pabst Malt Extract, 
The ‘Best’ Tonic, and 
take a wineglass full three 
times a day. Ina little time 
it will work wonders. You 
will gain strength, weight 
and appetite, will sleep 
soundly and enjoy life. At 
druggists everywhere. 

Made by 


PABST BREWING co. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEeKEEPING. 
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Toilet Paper 


Our Family Case containing 
enough, 3000 sheet rolls, for 


One Year’s Supply 


for the average family 
on receipt of 


One Dollar 


delivered FREE at any express 
office in the United States. 


Sample sheets and unique booklet sent on request. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


38 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 


“THE BLISS” 


CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


Made in Four Sizes. 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


Is INDISPENSABLE WINTER USE. 


BECAUSE: You need perfectly broiled Steaks, Chops, 
Fish, etc., more in winter than in summer. 

BECAUSE: You need to save time, being busier. On 
ironing day set the broiler over a hole in the back 
of the range. 

BECAUSE: It heats water in 3 minutes, when there is 
no other fire in the house. 

Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
without any possibility of repair. 

Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 
practical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. 
Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
or send for circular and price list. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 
Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Direct From Our Factory 


™«Gracme” Handy Box Scat 


Buys this elegant Box Seat direct from 
the factory, freight prepaid. To be returned 
at our expense if you are not greatly 
pleased with it. Handy for any room in 
the house,or forthe office. At retail it would cost $10 to $12. 
Upholstered with the finest moss, deep tufted and 
covered with Gobelin Art Ticking and Art Denim in all 
colors, both piain and figured goods, Samples sent on 
request. Trimmed with brass beading and brass nails 
and is fitted with smooth running castors, Box prettily 
lined with contrasting colors. Has loop to lift the cover and 
strap to hold it when up. Size 36 x 17 x 14 ins. high. Made 
in any other size desired and in many popular, artistic 
coverings. Write for prices. We Prepay Freight to 
points east of the Mississippi and north of South Carolina, 
Points beyond equalized. Write for our catalogue showing 
Window Seats, Hall Seats, Shirt Waist Boxes, Cozy 
Corners, Wardrobe Lounges, etc. 


GRAENME MFG. 
38 S. lonia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Could not cool off on the outside 
Ga 
‘warm up on the inside. 

The Eddy packing, which ts 
the only perfect non-conductor of 
heat suitable for a refrigeratory 
and the pine wood, which is a 
better non-conductor of heat than 
any other wood (and will stand 

of t ture better) 
keep the cold inside and the heat 
outside. 

Slate-stone shelving. 

Felting on all doors and inside 
covers, making ¢hem practically 
air-tight. 


EDDY ...- 
REFRIGERATORS 


are the standard of the world, 
They have been on the market 
for more than half a century. 
They are compact, durable and 
economical to a degree attained 
by no other makers, 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


D. EDDY & SONS, 
Boston, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING. 
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| dealer in lamp- 
chimneys—what does 
| he get for you? 
You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break | 
from heat, not one in a 
hundred. Be willing to pay 


a nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Do You Drink 
Coffee? 


THE 
“Marion Harland” 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coffee-maker. So con- 
structed as to aid digestion, 
as the Coffee is not boiled. 
It will save 40 per cent. of 
ground Coffee, and will 
prepare the beverage in a 
minute, 
It is sosimple a child can 
useit. It condenses all va- 
por,and allows no aromato 


This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 


. It makes th 

mailed to any address on application, 
or anything else. The 

accompanied by four cents in stamps, to secest peetes fee Pots are all Nickel 


Plated, and they are the 
handsomest and best that can.be purchased at any price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
: W. LEE, any size you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
east of the M ississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere) at 


General Passenger Agent, saa ee prices for fullnickel-plated Pots, satisfaction 
'o make 8 quarts, eups, make 4 quarts, cups, 
26 Exchange Place, MARION HARLAND writes: “In my opinion it has no equal.” 


New York Crry. SILVER & CO. 312 kd Street, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Twice-Told Tale 


is all the better for the repetition if good. The one we told last month 
is one of that sort. So to repeat— 


Two Extraordinary Offers 


SODA WATER OUTFITS 


1. $3.00 No. 2, $5.00 


1 German Silver Quart Syphon 


1 Metal Syphon Bottle, complete 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLF TS bottle 


I — Vichy Tablets Seltzer “ 


I Citrate of Magnesia Tablets “Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
Raspberry Syrup (4 om) “Bicarbonate of Soda “ 
Strawberry  “ “Raspberry Syrup (8 oz.) 

“ Strawberry “ 
Root Beer « Meer 
Sarsaparilla “ 


Sarsaparilla 
Ginger Ale “ “ Ginger Ale 
Vanilla “ 


Vanilla 


This gives you a choice of eight to ten different kinds of soda water, flavored exactly to your taste, 
at an average of ONE CENT A GLASS 


Every Good Housekeeper 


are limited, order at once. 


$6.00 for $3.00 $8.60 for $5.00 


If you will remit $3.00 in advance, at once, we will deliver the $5.00 outfit, or for $5.oothe $7.60 gutfit, express paid, 
and we will also present you, +p with a year’s subscription to ‘“Goop HousexegrinG,’’ one of the best, most helpful, most 
interesting and most popular of magazines for the whole family. To get this premium, state where yousaw this offer, and 
give name and address of your nearest grocer or general store (one only). If already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended six months, or you may send the magazine for a year to a friend as a new subscriber. Should you still hesitate to 
order for want of fuller particulars, we will send you our booklet and a sample copy of ‘* Goop Housexgerinc’’ (regular 
price for the two, twenty fy cents) free of cost if you will address us a postal card as follows:—Please send me full particulars 
of your offers as advertised in » stating full name and address plainly written. With each outfit is packed a booklet, 
*¢ yor Dexiciouvs Dainxs,’’ of invaluable benefit to the invalid and to those in good health, Remit by registered mail, 
postal or express order, or personal check. 


Compressed Gas Capsule Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WELCH’S 
GRAPE JUICE 


It is bottled Gra The deliciousness and healthful- 


Not Cheapest, 


Absolutely superior toany in the medicine chest, on the side-board, in the kitchen. 
Seance ccasietaed But the more you have Welch’s Grape Juice on the 
perfectionof manufacture. side-board and on the table the less you will need it in 


Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 
Almost automatic; works both sides. Acomfort 


inning skirt at the back. 
e in nine sizes, from } inch to 4Y inches. 


the medicine chest—in fact, it will do away with a 


great many of your medicines. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Grocers, 
dand Silver. Send Our Booklet is worth reading. Sent forthe asking. <A 3 oz. 
six cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON bottle by mail roc, If your dealer will not supply you, send us 


Finished in Nickel, Black, 


PINS, assorted sizes. 


$3 tor 12 full pints (44 case), apes express prepaid anywhere 
aha. 


They will demonstrate their superiority. in the United States east of Om 


Waterbury, Conn. THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 


OAKVILLE CO., 


Westfield, N. Y. 


WRINKLES ) 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


IR WARRANTED 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
Look for the name on 


Rubber Button. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEFING, 


a Table 
To do it 


effectively, you must 
have pretty silver. To keep the table beau- 
tiful yearafter year with the same silver, you 
must have good silver. In 


“61847 Rogers Bros.” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., are combined the 
finest examplesof design, with adegreeof quality 
attained in none ofthe many imitations. To get 
the genuine, “Silver Plate that Wears,” remem- 
ber the number—“1847’"—as well as the name 
—‘Rogers Bros.” 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for Booklet No, 61 Q 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


delicate little bis- 
cuit that tempt you 
to eat when the ap 
petite is forced. 
Baked to a crisp 
and slightly sprink- 
led with salt. Neat- 
ly put up in pack- 
age with wrapper 


NAME OF A 
LEADING GROCER 


and we willsend you, FREE, our book 
“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and 
ideas in cake making; will enable you 
to serve some very attractive and deli- 
cious dainties in your home. Address 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. K, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


like green watered 
silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


ks a whole meal over one burner, on 
oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


(7 Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam and 
odors. Will hold 12 o0ne- quart jars in canning fruits. 
Whistle biows when Cooker needs more water. 

mner Sets, Bicycles, Watches, and other 
Send for illus. catalogue. We Ay 
TOLEDO COOKER co. x és, Toledo 


Patented Jan, ss, 1900. 


Can You Crack 'Em? 
MENTAL 100 catch problems with answers. Real 
brain ticklers. Mailed for l0c. 
NUTS Home Supply Co. 
D 74, 182 Nassau St., New York 
Just out, KNOTS. Can you untie ‘em? 10 cents. 


can find profitable employment 
by representing one of the finest 
lines of Straight Front and Reg- 
ular Corsets. Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Children’s Corset Waists, 
Sanitary Belts, Shoulder Braces, 
Hose upporters, ete. Fast 

Colored mercerized 
Satteen, Silk, Linen, Chambray 
and Flannel, "Adjustable 
and Fashioned Petticvats 
in fashionable designs. 
Dress Skirts in seasonable 
effects. Dressing Sacques, 
ete, ete. Co-operate with 
us and you can make 
money sure. 


Territory given. Price Lists and Retail Guide Free. 


RELIANCE CORSET CO. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. JACKSON, MICH, 


When you write advertiscrs please mention Goop HouseKeEPine 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Only One Damper in the 


Home Crawford 


Range. This SINGLE DAMPER (patented) is the most valuable 
improvement ever put into a cooking stove, It means a 
steady fire and even heat and economy in fuel. 


Regulation is exact, simple, reliable; a sin- 
gle movement of the single damper controls fire 
and oven. Two-damper ranges are difficult and 
unscientific. 

Extra Large Oven same size top and bottom ; 
five heights for rack, asbestos lined back. A 
grand baker. 

Fire Box best made, burns least fuel, pro- 
duces most cooking heat, easiest and cleanest to 
care for. 

Have you seen a “Home Crawford” ? 


WALKER & PRATT [IFG. CO., 


Are You Seeking Health, Pleasure 
and Rest? Visit 


Hotel Chamberlin 


At Fortress Monroe, Va. 


The most luxurious establishment on the Atlantic Coast, in the mitd 
and invigorating climate of Otp Pornr Comrort, Va. 


This property has passed into the hands of the Old Point Comfort 
Improvement Co., and its patrons may rely upon receiving every 
attention found in the most approved hotels of this country. 


G. A. KEELER, Manager, Hotel Hesex of Sates 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


YOU 


Should Subscribe for 


able 


ideal housekeeping 
magazine’”’ 


It is devoted to the interests of 
progressive housekeepers and is 
an invaluable aid to the housewife. } 

It teaches the art of good cook- 
ing, of wise and economical living. 
It gives the newest recipes, latest 
table decorations, up-to-date me- 
nus for home weddings, receptions, 
dinner parties, and all special oc- 
casions, and menus for each meal 
of every day, with full instructions 
how to prepare everything. It is 

) the American authority, thor- 
oughly reliable, and just what 
every woman wants every day. It 
is illustrated with half-tone cuts of 
plain and fancy garnished dishes. 

No difference what other period- 
icals you take, you ought to have 
Table Talk, as it occupies a field 
of its own creation and gives spe- 
cial information to housekeepers 
furnished by no other publication. 


Send 10 cents for 
3 months’ trial 
Yearly subscription price is $1.00. 


Address 


Table Talk Publishing © 
Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| 


PERFECTION CAKE TIN 


has removable bottom which enables 
you to remove without breaking the 
most delicate cake or pie. Bottom fits 
in groove; will not leak batter. We 
make ten styles, round, square and 
oblong. We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Pure Alemtow=. Scotch Granite ond Tin 
Ware in the world. AGENTS, write how to get free this 
and others of our best eg household novelties—Outfit worth 


Doilies, and Six Battenber:¢ 
igns, Collar, two Tie 
Ends, one Stock, o Centerpieces, 


2.00 —Ex press Address Dept, G.M 
LSEHULD NOVELTY WORKS.26 Randotph Bt. ,Chtengo, illey 
or New York, - Y.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Kansas Cit: "Denver, Col.; 3 "Seattle, Wash. 
‘This Co. is worth a Million Dollars and is reliable, 
rp 
also a year’s to Ingalls’ 
Fancy Work Book. 
cents. Address, J. are INGAL 
Lynn, Mass., Box 
00 VISITING 
CARDS Cc 
dress, latest style. Order filled day received. 
Not AE elsewhere at twice the price. Special induce 
ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept.11,St.Louis,Mo 
illustrati phase of poultryraising and 
way That and much nore is in our **Profite 
Ineubator, which is guaranteed to 


h any other incubator, or money re- 
ded. for 10c in Circulars 
office. Ask for book 448 


DIXON’S———_ 
... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, Hy ey utilize it at a gentee! 
and uncrowded preteen paying weekly. Situations 
always obtainab We are the or -4y nstructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


FRECKLE positively removed by 


Stillman’s Cream. 
Prepared especially for 

MRS Has been used for over sixty years 
s by millions of mothers for their 


WINSLOW'S 


all pain; cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhoea. Sold by Druggists in every 
world, Be sure ana ask Win 
ing Syru +> and take no other twenty-ve 
cents a bottle. 


GOOD COUNTRY HOTEL WANTED. 


A beautiful site will be sold very cheap to the right party. A 
good chance for someone who wants to move to a milder climate 
and who has the necessary qualifications and a small capital. 
The site is about 40 acres, mostly a Jevel hill top 1500 feet above 
sea level, beautiful views of surrounding country, near a chaly- 
beate spring to which rights will be given, ideal place for orchard 
and garden, about half a mile from railway station, no mosqu!- 
toes or malaria, perfect health conditions, only about four miles 
from a prosperous and growing furnace town whose best people 
wanta lace to which to take their families. Address 

Ww. Westel, Cumberland County, T 


ennessee. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Pevnieneeie, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Best Survive 


True of many things. True of med- 
icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


Hale’s 
Honey of 
Horehound 
and Tar 


has survived because it is the best. 
It is palatable, harmless, and it 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Take HALE’S. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


ENNEN 


MENNEN 0O., Newarx, 


Don’t burn your hands 
turning and lifting from a hot oven. 
Havea pail on each dish while baking, with 
handle any dish. bails 
als ™ handle by ma’ Agents Wanted. 
Als ‘Koveliy fy Gardiner. Me. 


TYPEWRITERS | $5. Correct alignment and impression; dur- 
able, serviceable, rapid. Full set of characters. Bell 
attachment, Easy to operate. Spring adjustment for line 
spacing. Complete machine. Particulars for stamp. 


UNION STAMPING WORKS, Newtown, Conn, 


Beautiful Reproductions 
of Famous Paintings in Colors 


Producing the rich tones and effects as in oil, sizes varyin; oo 
ish to 11x17. Send stamp for list of sul bjects. 
Art Specialties, 440 Tremont St., Boston, 


BABY PATTERNS. patterns tor 

atterns for 
long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes. 
with directions, kind and — ot 
material used, for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also“ Helpful Hints to Prospect- 
ive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I. 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Il. 


of NORNY’S FRUIT PRE- 
WDER mailed FREE. Pre- 


it or tomatoes. 


ZANE NORNY & con BOX 868, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


\ 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusekeEPinc. 


Places 
IN VIRGINIA 


Can be comfortably and easily 
reached by the 


Old Dominion 
Line 


from Pier 26, North River, foot of 
Beach St., New York, for 


Old Point Comfort 
Norfolk 
Richmond, Va. 
and Washington, D. C. 


Connecting for 


All Points South and West 


Through Tickets returning from Washington by 
rail or water. 


For full information apply to 


Old Dominion Qo. 
81-85 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


H. B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. J. J. BROWN, G. P. A. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


TE CABINET COOK BOOK 


Adapted from the Celebrated “ WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK” 
Contains 448 Pages and Over 1400 Recipes 


THs Cook mung be anid te bes 
revision of the famous “ White 
House Cook Book” (the regular price 
of which is $2.50), a condensed volume 
in complete practical form, but con- 
taining all the most important a 
of the latter, and more easily within 
reach of the masses in point of price. 
It was written by that world-famous 
chef, Hugo Ziemann, steward of the 
White House, assisted by the well- 
known expert, Mrs F. L. Gillette. 

The Cabinet Cook Book contains 
every one of the cooking recipes that 
made the fame and popularity of the 
“White House.” Every one of these 
recipes has been actually tested by the 
author, and found invariably a success, 
and to be honestly recommended as 
one of the very best of its kind. Every 

e was, in fact, written with special 
reference to utility—to the practical, 
everyday requirements of the house- 
hold. It embodies several original and 
commendable features, among which 
may be mentioned the convenient 
classification and arrangement of 
topics; the simplified method of ex- 
gga in preparing an article, in 

he order of manipulation, thereby 
enabling the most inexperienced to 
clearly comprehend it. A complete 
index, alphabetically arranged,enables 
any recipe to be found easily and 

uickly. Itscontentsfollow: Carving. 

oups, Fish, Shellfish, Poultry and 
Game, Meats, Mutton and Lamb, Pork, 
Sauces and Dressings for Meats and 
Fish, Salads, Catsups, Pickles, Vegeta- 


STHESAALFIELD -PUBLISHING-COMPANY bles, Macaroni, Butter and Cheese, 
a, Rolls, Muffins, etc, Toast, 


ROM. 


Actual size 8% x 6 inches Cakes, Pastry, Pies and Tarts, Cus- 
, . tards, Cream and Desserts, Ice Cream 
; and Ices, Dumplings and Puddings, Preserves, Jellies, etc, Canned Fruits, Coloring for Fruit and 

Confectionery, Coffee, Tea and Beverages, Preparations for the Sick, French Words in Cooking, 
Miscellaneous, Small Points on Table Etiquette, Dinner-Giving. 


How You May Get It Free 


O introduce Goop HovsEkErpina into new homes and induce prompt renewals, we will 
send this most valuable cook book free and postpaid, to anyone sending at once, or within 

= 15 days, the regular price of $1.00 for a year’s subscription. If you will send us one new sub- 
% scription with your own, as per terms above, we will send you as a reward an extra copy of 
=, this book and Pharaoh’s Horses, elsewhere described, or you may substitute for the Cook Book 
% the Handy Atlas of the World, advertised in last issue. 


Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft or Registered Letter. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 


® New York, 52 Lafayette Place SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


MA 


* 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


NOT 
Cooked 
while you wait 
because there is 
NO COOKING 


How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice. 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 
Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 
Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 


Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk 
_—That i is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


Absolutely No Cooking. 


Cook's Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, the specialist 
and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. 
Light, nourishing and easily digested. 


Cook's Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the strongest 
appetite. 


OOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, nevertheless 
it is a perfect one. 


C00k’s Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice sterilized and 
steam cooked. 


Made Only By 
Co, 14 


AMERICAN RICE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPINnG. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Copyright, 1901, by The Phelps Publishing Co; all rights reserved 
Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the household—unlike any other a? Established in 1885. 


Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Springfiel 


Mass. 


A corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the largest 
printing and publishing plants in the world. Its other and allied publications have more than 500,000 subscrib- 
ers rae a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. 


MS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid in ad- 


vance. Subscriptions may begin or be renewed at any time. 


stands. 


Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, or at news 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on the printed address slip, shows to what time your subscrip- 
tion is paid. Thus. May o1, means that your subscription expires with this (the May) number. 
time is rama 4 after money’ is received before the date on printed address slip, which answers for your receipt, 


can be c 


continued for another year after the time paid for has expired, please auey us to that effect. 


CHANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in address must send the o 


the magazine sent. 


on_ application. 


ome 


ged. 
DISCONTINUANCES—Good Housekeeping is continued to responsible subscribers until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made. If you do not wish the magazine 
as well as the new address to which 


alg my everywhere. Reliable pergons of cither sex or of any age can do well working for Good 


Term 
DV ERTISING “RATES— Thirty cents per agate line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight and one-fourth inches 


per column, two columns per page. Discounts for contracts on spetention. 
OFF ICES—The headquarters of Good Housekeeping are in the Homestead Building, Sprin 


eld, Mass, 


but 


for the convenience of its patrons it also has offices at 52 Lafayette Place, New York City, Marquette Build- 


gz, Chicago, Ill, New Orleans, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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